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Art. I. Obfervations on modern Gardening, illuftrated by Defirips 
tions. 8vyo, 3s. Od. Boards. T. Payne, 1770. 


HIS Author confiders Gardening as not confined to thé 
7 fpot from which it borrows its name; but as regulating 
the difpolition and émbellifhments of a pak, a farm, or a ri- 
ding; fo that the bufinefs of a gardener is to felect and apply 
whatever is great, elegant, or charaéteriftic in any of them; to 
difcern and to difplay all the advantages of the place upon which 
he is employed ; to fupply its defects, correct its faults, and 
improve its beauties. He obferves that the fcenes of Nature 
confift of ground, word, water, and rocks; in various proportions 
and combiriations ; to which art has added duifdings, and he 
treats of thefe feparately. | 

Ground he confiders as there furface, which may be varied 
into fwell, hollow, and devel: he obferves that the convex and 
‘ toncave are in themfelves lefs uniform than a plane, but that 
planes fhould not for that reafon be wholly. rejeéted ; ¢ a gentle 
concave declivity, fays he, falls arid fpreads eafily on a flat 3 
the channels between feveral fwells degenerate into mere gut- 
ters, if fome breadth be not given to the bottoms by flattening 
them; and in many’otber inftances, fmall pottions of an in- 
clined or horizorital plane may be introduced into an irregulat 
tompofition. Care on!y, muft be taken to kegp them down as 
fubordinate parts, and not to fuffer them to beconic principal, 

‘ There are, however; occafions on which a plane, may be 
principal: a hanging’ level often produces effects not dtherwife 
attainable. A large dead flat, indeed; raifes no other idea than 
bf fatiety : the eye finds no amtfement, no ‘repofe, on fuch a | 
level : it is fatigued, untefs-timely relieved by-an-adequate ter- 
mination ; and the ftrength of that terniination will compenfate 
for its diftance, A very wide plain, at the foot of a mountain, 
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is lefs tedious than one of much lefs compafs, furrounded only 
by hillocks. A flat therefore of confiderable extent may be ha- 
zarded in a garden, provided the boundaries alfo be confiderable 
in proportion; and if, in addition to their importance, they 
become ftill more interefting by their beauty, then the facility 
and diftinétnefs with which they are feen over a flat, makes the 
whole an agreeable compofition, The greatnefs and the beauty 
of the boundary are: not, however, alone fufficient ; the form 
of it is of ftill more confequence. A continued range of the 
nobleft wood, or the fineft hill, would not cure the infipidity 
of a flat: a lefs important, a lefs pleafing boundary, would be 
more effectual, if it traced a more varied outline; if it ad. 
vanced fometimes boldly forward, fometimes retired into deep 
recefles; broke all the fides into parts, and marked even the 
plain itfelf with irregularity. 

‘© At Moor Park *, on the back front of the houfe, is a lawn 
of about thirty acres, abfolutely flat; with falls below it on 
one hand, and heights above it on the other. The rifing 
ground is divided into three great parts, each fo diftin@ and fo 
different, as to have the effet of feveral hills. That neareft 
to the houfe fhelves gently under an open grove of noble trees, 
which hang on the declivity, and advance beyond it on the, 
plain. The next is a large hill, preffing forward, and covered 
with wood from the top to the bottom. The third is a bold 
fteep, with a thicket falling down the fteepeft part, which 
makes it appear ftill more precipitate: but the reft of the flope 
is bare; only the brow is crowned with wood, and towards 
the bottom is a little groupe of trees. Thefe heights, thus 
finely characterifed in themfelves, are further diftinguifhed by 
their appendages. ‘The fmall, compact groupe near the foot, 
but ftill on the defcent, of the further hill, is contrafted by a 
large firaggling clump, fome way out upon the lawn, before 
the middle eminence. Between this and the firft hill, under 
two or three trees which crofs the opening, is feen to great ad- 
vantage a winding glade, which rifes beyond them, and marks 
the feparation. ‘This deep recefs, the different diftances to 
which the hills advance, the contraft in their forms, and their 
accompaniments, caft the plain on this fide into a moft beau- 
tiful figure. The other fide and the end were originally the 
flat edge of a defcent, a harfh, offenfive termination ; but it is 
now broken by feveral hillocks, not diminutive in fize, and 
confiderable by the fine clumps which diftinguifh them. They 
recede one beyond another, and the outline waves agreeably 
_ amongft them. They do more than conceal the fharpnefs of 





* The feat of Sir Laurence Dundas, near Rickmanfworth in Hert- 
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he edge; they convert a deformity into a beauty, and greatly 
contribute to the embellifhment of this moft lovely fcene; a 
(ene, however, in which the flat is principal ; and yet a more 
varied, a more beautiful Jandfkip, can hardly be deficed ina 

den.’ . 

With refpect to convex and concave forms, the Author 
thinks that thofe which are perfectly regular fhould be avoided : 
afemicircle, fays he, can never be tolerable; {mall portions of 
lage circles blended together; or lines gently curved, which 
are not parts of any circle; a hollow finking but little below a 
level; a {well very much flattened at the top; are commonly 
the moft agreeable figures. 

In made ground the Author confiders the conneéction of dif- 
ferent {urfaces as the principal obje& ; without it a {well is but 
aheap; and a hollow but a hole: the lines of feparation are 
manifeft, and the want of connection, except in the great 
feenes of nature, is a want of beauty. This remark leads the 
Author to the following peftinent obfervation with refpect to 
fencing by aditch. * The ufe of a fofle, fays he, is merely to 
provide a fence, without obftructing the view. To blend the 

den with the country is no part of the idea: the cattle, the 
objects, the culture, without the funk fence, are difcordant to 
all within, and keep up the divifion.. A fofle may open the 
moft polifhed ‘lawn to a corn field, a road, or a common, 
though they mark the very point of feparation. It may be made 
on purpofe to fhew objects which cannot, or ought not to be 
ina garden; as a church, or a mill, a neighbouring gentle- 
man’s feat, a town, or avillage; and yet no confcioufnefs of 
the exiftence can reconcile us to the fight of this divifion. The 
moft obvious difguife is to keep the hither above the further 
bank all the way ; fo that the latter may not be feen at a com- 
petent diftance : but this alone is not always fufficient ; fora 
divifion appears, if an uniformly continued line, however faint, 
be difcernable; that line, therefore, muft be broken ; Jow but 
extended hillocks may fometimes interrupt it; or the fhape on 
one fide may be continued, acrofs the funk fence, on the other ; 
as when the yround finks in the field, by beginning the decli- 
vityin the garden. Trees too without, connected with thofe 
within, and {eeming part of a clump or a grove there, will fre- 
quently obliterate every trace of an interruption. - By fuch, or 
other means, the line may be, and fhould be, hid or difguifed ; 
hot for the purpofe of deception (when all is done we are fel- 
dom deceived) but to preferve the continued furface entire.’ 

The Author proceeds to confider what he calls the file of 
ground: that is whether it is tame or bold, gentle or rude, 
Continued or broken: it is not perhaps very eaty to diftinguifh 
ground the tame from the gentle, or the bold from the rude, 
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however the Author’s general precept is good, © the file of 
every part fhould be accommodated to the character of the 
whole.’ 

The Author proceeds to recommend variety, and even con. 
traft; but, he fays, that * Ita!fo contributes, perhaps more than 
any other circumftance, to the perfection of thofe dines, which 
the eye traces along the parts of a piece of ground, when it 
glances over feveral together. No variety of form compenfates 
for the want of it. An undulating line, compofed of parts all 
elegant in themfelves, all judicioufly contrafted and happily 
united, but equal the one to the other, is far from the line of 
beauty. A long ftrait line has no variety at all; and a little 
deviation into a curve, if there be ftill a continued uniformity, 
is but a trifling amendment. Though ground all falling the 
fame way requires every attention to its general tendency, yet 
the eye muft not dart down the whole length immediately in 
one direction, but fhould be infenfibly conducted towards the 
principal point with fome circuity amd delay.’ | 

He then enforces a caution which he fays fhould be always 
held in remembrance ; * never to fuffer general confiderations 
to interfere with extraordinary great effeéis, which rife fuperior to 
all regulations, and perhaps owe part of their force to their de- 
viation from them ;’ but he judicioufly obferves, that thefe ef- 
fe&ts are not produced merely by obje&ts of enormous fize, but 
by a greatnefs of /7i/e and charaéter within fuch an extent as or- 
dinary labour may modify, and the compafs of a garden include. 

The Author’s fecond general head is wocd. He firft confiders 
the differences of trees and fhrubs as to fhape, colour, and growth: 
his Tyee rule with re{pect to thefe varieties is, to range the 
fhrubs and {mall trees fo that they may mutually fet off the 
beauties, and conceal the blemifhes of each other, to aim at 
no effeéts which depend on a nicety for their fuccefs, and which 
the foil, the expofure, or the feafon of the day may deftroy ; to 
attend more to the groupes than to the individuals, and to confl- 
der the whole as a plantation, not as a colleCtion of plants., 

Every plantation muft cither be a woed, a grove, a clump, ot 
a fingle tree. A wood confifts of trees and underwood ; a grove 
of trees without underwood; a clump differs from either only 
in extent, but when it is clofe it is called a thicket, and a 
groupe when it is open. 

With refpeét to a wood the Author obferves, that it appears 
moft to advantage feen from below, and hanging on the fide of 
a hill; for that commanded from an eminence it makes n0 
more than a part of the fcene below: in either fituation the 
variety of its furface is eflential to its beauty: a continued 
fmooth fhaven level of foliage mult be avoided; the different 
growths of trees break it in reality, and their Shadows fill 
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more in appearance : different tints pegaacts gute the fur- 
face are its greatcft embellifhment. As to mailes and groupes, 
the contraft muft not be too ftrong, where the character of the 
wood is greatnefs, to which unity is effential; and, to pro- 
duce any fenfible variety, they muft be large. Single trees are 
fldom of ufe to diverfify afurface; but a few large trees, not 
eminent above all about them, but diftinguifhed by fame flight 
feparation, and obvious at a glance, diftinguifh a wood from a 
thicket of fhrubs. 

But our Author obferves, that * when broken graund, in a 
romantic fituation, is overfpread with wood, it may be praper 
on the furface of the wood, to mark the inequalities of the 
ground. Rudenefs, not greatnefs, is the prevailing idea ; and 
a choice directly the reverfe of that which is productive of 
unity, will produce it; ftrong contrafts, even oppofitians, may 
be eligible; the aim is rather to disjoint than to cannect; a 
deep hollow may fink into dark greens ; an abrupt bank may be 
fhewn by a rifing ftage of afpiring trees; a fharp ridge by a 
narrow line of conical fhapes: firs are of great ufe upon fuch 
occafions ; their tint, their form, their fingulaiity, recommend 
them.’ 

A wood feen from below fhould be thick; feen from above, 
its being thin is fometimes an advantage, it prefents many ob- 
jects, and every tree fhews its beauty. | 

The outline of a wood fhould always be irregular, but not 
confift of eafy {weeps and gentle rounds: the true outline with 
refpect to this object, according to our Author, confifts more 
in breaks than {weeps, rather in angles than in rounds; in 
variety, not in famenefs of fucceffion. Every variety in the 


outline of a wood muft be a prominence or recefs, and it is 


defirable that the recefs fhould wind, fo as to conceal the ex- 

tremity, and leave the imagination to purfue it. 
With refpeé to an inlet into a wood, the oppofite points of 
the entrance fhould never tally, for if they do there is an ap- 
pearance of art; other points which diftinguifh the great parts, 
fhould in general be ftrongly marked; a fhort turn has*more 
fpirit than a tedious circuity, and a line broken by angles has a 
precifion and firmnefs which in an undulating line are wanting. 
As the character of a wood is grandeur, fo, {ays our Author, 
that of a grove is beauty. But though a grove is beau:iful as 
an object, it is befides delightful as a fpot to walk or fit in; 
and therefore the choice and difpofition of trees for eff. éts 
within, are a principal confideration. ‘ Mere irregularity alone 
will not pleafe; ftrict order is there more agreeable than abfo- 
lute confufion ; and fome meaning better than none. A regu- 
Jar plantation has a degree of beauty ; but it gives no fatisfac- 
tion, becaufe we know that the fame number of trees might 
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be more beautifully arranged. A difpofition, however, j, 
which the lines only are broken, without varying the diftances 
is lefs natural than any; for though we cannot find ftrait lines 
in a foreft, we are habituated to them in the hedge-rows of 
fields; but neither jn wild ‘nor in cultivated nature do we eye; 
fee trees equi-diftant from each other: that regularity belongs 
to art alone. The diftances therefore fhould be ftrikingly dif. 
ferent: the trees fhould gather into groupes, or ftand in ya. | 
rious irregular lines, and defcribe feveral figures: the intervals 
between them fhould be contrafted both in fhape and in dimen- 
fions: a large fpace fhould in fome places be quite open; in 
others the trees fhould be fo clofe together, as hardly to leave a 
paflage between them ; and in cthers as far apart as the con- 
nexion will allow. In the forms and the varieties of thefe 
groupes, thefe lines, and thefe openings, principally confifts the 
interior beauty of a grove.’ 

The Author illuftrates thefe rules by a defcription of the 
walk to the cottage at Claremont, and the grove at Efher- place. 

As to clumps, which are only fmall woods if clofe, and 
{mall groves if open, they are governed by the fame’ principles 
as the larger; care muit be taken however to attend to their 
beauty as fingle objecis when independent, and the effect of 
the whole to which they belong, when they are relative. 

The leaft clump that can be is of two trees, and the bef 
effect they can have is, that their heads united fhould appear 
to be one Jarge tree. Three trees muft form either a right line 
or a triangle, and therefore, to avoid regularity, the diftances 
fhould be very different. When clumps are larger, they admit 
a mixture of trees and fhrubs, wood and grove, and every fpe- 
cies of plantation, and none are more beautiful than thofe which 
are fo compofed. 

Our Author proceeds to mention feveral occafions on which 
independent clumps may be applied, which are many, and for 
which we muft refer our Readers to his work. What is faid of 
— may be applied to fingle trees almoft without exception. 

ater is the next great object, of which our Author juftly 
remarks the characters are fo various, that there is fcarcely an 
idea With which it may not concur, or an impreffion which it 
cannot enforce, ¢* A deep ftagnated pool, dank and dark with 
fhades which it dimly reflects, befits the feat of melancholy ; 
even a river, if it be funk between two difmal banks, and dull 
both in motion and colour, is like a hollow eye which deadens 
the countenance; and over a fluggifh, filent ftream, creeping 
heavily along all together, hangs a gloom, which no art can 
diffipate, nor even the fun-fhine difperfe. A gently murmure 
ing rill, clear and fhallow, juft gurgling, juft dimpling, im- 
poles filence, fuits with folitude, and leads to meditation: @ 
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brifker current, which wantons in little eddies over a bright 
fandy bottom, or babbles among pebbles, fpreads chearfulnefs 
all around : a greater rapidity, and more agitation, to a certain 
degree are animating ; but in excefs, inftead of wakening, they 
alarm the fenfes ; the roar and the rage of a torrent, its force, 
its violence, its impetuofity, tend to infpire terror ; that terror, 
which, whether as caufe or effect, is fo nearly allied to fubli- 
mity.’ 

Bat all water is either running or flagnated; either a lake or 
pool; a river, rivulet, or rill, ‘in a garden, fays our Author, 
the water is generally imitative. That which in the open 
country would be called a great pond, there aflumes the name, 
and fhould be fhaped as if it had the extent of a lake ; for it 
is large in proportion to the other parts of the place. “Though 
fometimes a rea! river pafles through a garden, yet ftill but a 
{mall portion of it is feen; and more frequently the femblance 
‘only of fuch a portion is fubftituted inftead of the reality. In 
either cafe, the imitation is loft, if the characteriftic diftinc- 
tions between a lake and a river be not fcrupuloufly preferved.’ 

The characteriftic property of running water is progrefs, of 
ftagnated, circuity; both banks of a river therefore fhould never 
be concave, this converts a ftream into a pool, and departs from 
the appearance of progrefs: but creeks, bays, and _ recefles, 
which fhould be avoided in a river, ought, for that reafon, to 
be allowed in a lake: what is an objection to them in one, ‘is 
a recommendation in another. 

Our Author proceeds to obferve that bays, creeks, and pro- 
montories, with which a lake may be diverfified, are in their 
fhapes and combinations an inexhauftible fund of variety, but 
fhould not be numerous: and that rivers fhould not be perpe- 
tually wreathed, becaufe if the bends are too frequent and too 
fudden, the current will be reduced toa number of feparate 
pools, and the idea of progrefs obfcured by the difficulty of 
tracing it. 

Under the article water, our Author mentions bridges, though 
they might, perhaps with more exact propriety, have been re- 
ferred to buildings. Bridges, properly conftructed, he obferves, 
favour the idea of progrefs in the water they crofs; fuch a 
communication between the oppofite banks implies the want of 
any other, and gives both length and depth to the ftream; but 
the form of a lake intimates that all the fhores are, by making 
acertain circuit, acceffible: bridges therefore, though charac- 
teriftical of a river, are inconfiftent with the nature of a lake ; 
and the Author juftly obferves, that the fingle wooden arch, 
now much in fafhion, is elevated fo much above the river that 
it feems to have no conne@tion with it: it is feen ftraddling in 


the air, fays he, withouta glimpfe of water to account for it, 
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and the common foot bridge, of planks only, guarded on ong 
fide by acommmon rail, and fupported by a few piles, is often 
more proper: no other fpecies fo effectually charadtcrifes a gj. 
ver; it is too plain for ornaments, too humble for a difgvife ; 
yet it is too mean fora great, and too fimple for an elegant 
{cene; our Author therefore recommends a ftone bridge, fubjegé 
to the following rules: * An extraordinary elevation is feldom 
becoming, unlefs the grandeur compenfate for the diftance at 
which it leaves the water below. A gentle rife, and eafy 
fweep, more clofely preferve the relation: a certain degree of 
union fhould alfo be farmed betwecn the banks and the bridge; 
that it may feem tg rife out of the banks, not barely to be 
impofed upon them. It ought not generally to fwell much 
above their level; the parapet wall fhould be brought down 
near to the ground, or end againft fome fwell; and the fize and 
the uniformity of the abutments fhould be broken by hillocks 


or thickets about them: every expedient fhould be ufed to. 


mark the connection of the building both with the ground from 
which it ftarts, and the water which it crofles. 

© In wild and romantic fcenes may be introduced a ruined 
{tone bridge, of which fome arches may be ftill ftanding, and 
the lofs of thofe which are fallen may be fupplied by a few 
planks, with a rail, thrown over the yacancy. Jt is a pic- 
turefque object; it fuits the fituation; and the antiqujty of the 
paffage, the care taken to keep it ftill open, though the ori- 
ginal building is decayed, the apparent neceffity which thence 
refults for a communication, give it an impofing air of 
reality.’ 

The Author makes many judicious obfervations on the dif, 
ference of rivers with refpect to the ground through which 
they flow, aid fays, whether ‘mill or large, they appear to 
great advantage when conducted through a wood: he illuftrates 
his principles by defcriptians of feverai feats, in which he is 
particularly happy. 

From rivers he proceeds to rocks, but the fi'uations in which 
thefe are to be found are few, and few of our Readers there- 
fore can haye an intereft in the remarks of our Author upan 
them: we fhall for this reafon proceed to buildings. Of thefe 
the Author obferves, that, in a garden, they ought to be con- 
fidered both as beautiful objects and agreeable retreats; and 
that if a character becomes them, it is that of the fcene to 
which they belong, and not that of their primitive application: 
for, fays he, a Grecian temple, or a Gothic church, may adorn 
fpots, where it would be affectation to preferve that folemnity 
within, which is proper for places of devotion: they are not 
to be exact models, the fubjects on'y of curiofity or ftudy; 
they are feats, and fhould therefore fill the mind of the prg- 
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jetor with ideas which cannot be fuggefted by fimplicity and 
loom : when buildings are erected merely to break the uni- 
jority of 3 view, they muft pide | be fuch as belong to the 
ftuation ; no Grecian temple, no Turkifh mofque, no Egyp- 
jan obelifk or pyramid, nothing imported from foreign coun- 
ries and unufual here muft be admitted, But in a garden 
where objects are intended to adorn, every {pecies of architec- 
ture may have place, from the Grecian to the Chinefe, and 
the choice is fo free that the mifchief moft to be apprehended 
isan abufe of this latitude in the multiplicity of buildings. 

Our Author obferves alfo, that ‘ accompaniments are important 
toa building ; but, fays he, they lofe much of their effet, when 
theydo not appear to be cafual. A little mount’ jutt large 
enough for it; a {mall piece of water below, of no other ufe 
than to reflect it; and a plantation clofe behind, evjdently 
laced there only to give it relief, are as artificial as the ftruc- 
ture itfelf, and alienate it from the fcene of nature into which 
it is introduced, and to which it ought to be reconciled. Thefe 
appendages therefore fhould be fo difpofed, and fo connected 
with the adjacent parts, as to anfwer other purpofes, though 
applicable to this, that they may be bonds of union, not marks 
of difference ; and that the fituation may appear to have beea 
chofen, at the moft, not made for the building.’ 

A temple adds dignity to the nobleft, a cottage fimplicity to 
the moft rural fcenes; buildings may alfo enliven the dulnefs 
ofa fcene, mitigate its gloom, or check its extravagance. 
We cannot trace our Author through all the precepts and 
cautions which his tafte and his judgment have cancurred to 
give under this important divifion of his work: but the follow- 
ing remark js of too general importance to be omitted : 

‘ The great effeéts which have been afcribed to buildings, 
do not depend upon thofe trivial ornaments and appendages 
which are often too much relied on; fuch as the furniture of 
ahermitage; painted glafs in a Gothic church; and fculpture 
about a Grecian temple; grotefque or bacchanalian figures to 
denote gaiety ; and deaths heads to fignify melancholy, Such 
devices are only defcriptive, not expreffive, of charaéter; and 
muft not be fubftituted in the ftead of thofe fuperior properties, 
the want of which they acknowledge, but do not fupply : they 
belides often require time to trace their meaning, and to fee 
Meir application ; but the peculiar exceJlence of building is, 
that their effects are inftantaneous, and therefore the impref- 
fons they make are forcible: in order to produce fuch effects, 
the general ft,le of the ftructure, and its pofition, are the 
Piincipal confiderations ; either of them will fometimes be 
rongly characteriftic alone; united, their powers are very 
pat; and both are fo important, that if they do not concur, 
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at leaft they muft not contradict one another: the colour aly 
of the buildings is feldom a matter of indifference ; that exces. 
five brightnefs which is too indifcriminately ufed to render them 
confpicuous, is apt to difturb the harmony of the whole; fome. 
times makes them too glaring as objects; and is often incon. 
fiftent with their charifbets. When thefe effential points are 
fecured, fubordinate circumftances may be made to agree with 
them ; and though minute, they may not be improper, if they 
are not affected; they frequently mark a correfpondence ‘be. 
tween the outfide and the infide of a building ; in the latte 
they are not inconfiderable; they may there be obferved a 
Jeifure ; and there they explain in detail the character which js 
more generally exprefied in the air of the whole.’ - 

The Author proceeds to give fome particular inftruQions 
with refpe& to ruins, which all builders of ruins would do well 
to. confider, | 

He treats of art, of picturefque beauty, of charadter, and of the 
general fubjeé diftinly : he gives direCtions concerning a farm, 
a garden, a park, and a riding, as diftinguifhed from each other, 
which will not, without great injury, admit either of extras 
cr an epitome; but which fhould be confulted by all who would 
improve wealth into elegance and beauty by the improvement 
or decoration of Nature. 

This work is written with uncommon knowledge of the fub- 
jet, and with a perfpicuity, ftrength, and elegance of ftyle, 
which were not to be expected in a work of this kind, and 
which indeed, where there is moft reafon to expect them, are 
feldom found. It is entertaining, in a great degree, even to 
thofe who cannot avail themfelves of its inftruction ; and if an 
avenue to other fciences equally true in its dire€tion, and plea- 
fant in its courfe, was laid out, the defderata of literature would 
be exhautfted. Ha, 





Art. II. Military Infiru€tions for Officers detached in the Field; 
containing a Scheme for forming a Corps of a Partifan: illy- 
trated with Plans of the Maneuvres neceffary in carrying on th 
Petite Guerre. By an Officer. 12mo. §s. Cadell, &c. 


1770. 


i T has been a frequent and general complaint, how juftly, i 
is not our immediate province to determine, that the mili- 
tary branch of education, in this kingdom, has been lefs at- 
tended to than any other. While academies are inftituted for 
the patronage and encouragement of every other department 
of Science, this, though by no means the leaft neceflary and 
ufeful, has hitherto been too much neglected. ‘The mode of 


education, in this refpect, has been very confined and partial; 
greatts 
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ster attention has been paid to the minutie of military in- 
Eiaion, fuch as drefs, and the manual exercife of a parade, 
than to the more important accomplifhments which require 
extent of genius and vigour of application, and on which the 
condu@ of an army, the fuccefs of a war, and the reputation of 
an oficer depend. Garrifon fervice has been much more re- 

rded than the duties of the field, and ¢ thefe have fo little 
wfemblance, that they may be reckoned diftinct profeffions.’ 
And though the former is, perhaps, the priitcipal object toa 
sation, fituated and connected as ours is, the latter ought not 
to be altogether overlooked and neglected. Our continental 
connections, during the laft war, furnifh a number of glaring 
fis to evince the neceffity of making military fcience at 
large more the object of general attention and ftudy. It would 
be an invidious tafk to recount any of thefe; but no one can 
help regretting, that the glory of Britifh prudence and valour, 
fo fignally difplayed, fhould have been fullied, in any fingle in- 
flance, by the lofs of the moft trifling advantage, or by the rifk 
of the moft inconfiderable damage. 

The benevolent and the humane will not hefitate in deter- 
mining, which is molt defireable, to fubdue the reftlefs ambi- 
tion of princes, or to be under the neceffity of cultivating the 
atof war. But as the former is impoffible, honour and in- 
tereft unite to recommend the latter. Nor is this an object 
unworthy the attention of the legiflature itfelf. Some plan 
might be propofed, and carried into execution with this view, 
which muft be productive of innumerable advantages; and this 
isthe more neceflary, if we confider the ftate of our fchools 
and academies, where young gentlemen are promifed an edu- 
cation for the army, as the ingenious author of the treatife be- 
fore us has very fairly delineated it. * Weare forry, fays he, 
to fee them come to regiments without any inftruction that 
relates particularly to the profeffion, except perhaps the theory 
of geometry and fortification. The different branches of the 
mathematics, taught in thefe academies, are certainly very 
weful; but are they fufficient to give any idea of war? When 
the pupils leave thefe academies, have they brought with them 
any notion of pitching a tent; fixing a camp; mounting a 
guard; going the night-patroles between two armies; con- 
ftructing a redoubt ; defending an intrenchment, or attacking 
apoft? We cannot think it poffible ; reafonings and drawings 
will not ferve. 

‘ The art of war is much the fame as our matters the Ro- 
mans taught it, only that gun-powder has fupplanted the flower 
operations of the balifia and catapulta. The campus martius 
was their military academy, where they learned the art of war 
by practice, under the eyes of experienced officers ; and were 
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the pupils of our academies fhewn the manceuvres that happen 
moft frequently in a campaign, which every military mag 
emght to know, they would not leave the academies like fimple 
Scholars, but formed foldiers, capable of fervice, conduétin 
parties, intrenching pofts, and oppofing the enemy; and a 
§mal} fpot of ground would be fufficient to fhew the different 
operations that render the foundation of the fcience familiar to 
thepupils. In this country we have not veen the firft to co 
the great mafters in the art of war; nay, we are indebted i 
our neighbours for the very terms of the art.’ 

The want of a regular and enlarged education in the mii. 
fary art, in our public fchools, is the more to be lamented, as 
we have no books fufficient to compenfate this defe@. © It has 
always been regretted, fays our author, that, though we have 
namberlefs treatifes on military fubjects, none of the authors 
rave defcended lower than to infiruct generals in the operations 
of armies, excepting thole who confine themfelves to the duties 
of the parade and garrifon ; fo that inferior officers have had 
no fource from whence they could derive any inftruétion or in- 
formation of the duties of their fphere in the field, even though 
they may have ranfacked all the military writers, from Vegetius 
to our books of difcipline. ‘The inftructions on the fublime 
parts of war are perfest; none, however, but general officers 
have occafion to confult them for any purpofe but fpeculation, 
while the art of carrying on the petite guerre, and fortifying the 
Jefler pofts in the held, which is the bufinefs of every rank, 
has remained unheeded, as if unworthy the notice of milita 
writers, till Montieur Je Cointe and Mr. de Jeney publifhed 
their treatifes, during the courfe of the laft war. 

¢ From thefe works, compared with the opinions and obfer- 
vations of particular friends, | have collected fuch information, 
in the following eflay, as, I hope, may be of fervice to my 
brother-officers who are follicitous of improvement on that 
head.’ 

‘ A greater number of well authenticated facts might have 
been collected and introduced to illuftrate the particular fub- 
jects ; but this would have been inconfiftent with the particular 
defign of a work, intended to comprize every neceflary inftruc- 
tion within the compafs of a pocket-volumeé, to ve confulted om 
any emergency.’ 

Of the military inftru@ions, which this ufeful treati‘ con- 
tains, it may with great truth and propriety be declared, that 
they are the dictates of military genius, and the evident refult 
of extenfive experience. “hofe gentlemen, for whofe fervice 
they are immediately intended, will perufe them with pleafure 
and advantage ; while, at the fame time, they are illuftrated 
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ty obfervations and facts, which muft intereft the attention 
and gratify the tafte of the moft indifferent reader. 

Thefe inftructions are comprized in t5 chapters. The author 
begins with afew geometrical problems, neceflary to beanderftood 


by every officer in the army ; and as they have no occafion te . 


direct the conftruction of large fortifications, he obferves, that 
the geometry eflentially requifite for them may be reduced inno 
afmall compafs. He then defcribes and illuftrates the different 
works with which po/’s (fuch places as bodies of troops can fx 
ia when detached from the army) may be fortified to the greatedt 
advantage. He propofes the bett method of fortifying churches, 
mills, and other detached buildings ; and laysdown neceflary cau- 
tionsand rules for intreaching and defending villages. After having 
given the manner of fortifying pofts, the author proceeds te 
{peak of thofe who are to defend them. He gives inftruCctians 
for the choice of the corps of a partifan, and ftates the qualifica- 
tions necefiary in fuch an officer, as well as in the individuals 
compofing his party. The two fucceeding chapters treat af 
exercile and fubordination. He goes on to give inftructions 
and rules for detachments and fecret marches; for recom- 
noitring ; for the defence and attack of pofts; for furprifes and 
ftratagems in feizing pofts; for ambufcades, and a retreat. 

To the above general abftracét of the contents of this inge- 
nious and uleful treatife, we fhall fubjoin two or three extracts, 
by which our readers may judge of the abilities and good dif- 
“ree of the author, and of the execution of the work itfelf. 
n defcribing the qualifications neteflary for a partifan, the 
author obferves, * That a good partifan ought to have an ima- 
gination fertile in projects, fchemes, and refources ; a penctrating 
fpirit, capable of combining the whole (all the) circumftances of 
an action ; a heart intrepid againft every appearance of danger ; 
a fteady countenance, always affured, and that no figns of dif- 
port can alter; a happy memory, that can call every one by 

is name; a difpofition alert, robuft, and indefatigable, to 
carry him through every thing, and give a foul to the whole; 
a piercing, rapid eye, which inftantly catches faults or adyvan- 
tages, obftacles and dangers of fituation, of country, and 
every object as it paffes ; his fentiments fuch, as to fix the re- 
{pect, confidence and attachment of the whole corps. Without 
thele difpofitions, it is impoffible to fucceed. 

‘A partifan ought to urderftand Latin, German, and 
French, toconverfe with all nations. He ought to have a per- 
fe&t knowledge of the fervice, efpecially licht troops, without 


being ignorant of the enemy’s. He thould have the exaéteft 


map of the theatre of the war, examine it well, and become 
perfect mafter of it. It would be very advantageous to have 


fume good geographers under his command, capable of draw- 
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ing plans, routes of armies, fituation of camps, wherever th 
tay have occafion to reconnoitre. He ought to {pare nothin 
to be affured by his {pies of the march, force, defigns and pofi- 
tion of theenemy. Thefe difcoveries will enable him to ferye 
his general effentially, and muft contribute infinitely to the 
fafety of the army, the fupport, happinefs, and glory of his 
own Corps. 

© As chief, he owes the example of an irreproachable con- 
du& to his corps, circumfpect in his cares Jike the affeétion of 
a parent, by which he will infpire refpect, love, zeal, and 
Vigilance, and gain the hearts of the whole to his fervice,  ]¢ 
is extremely dangerous for fuch an officer to contraét the leaft 
attachment to women, wine, or riches. The firft makes him 
negleét his duty, and frequently occafions the moft ruinous 
treacheries ; the fecond leads to dangerous indifcretions, and 
is fure to draw down contempt; the third leads to guilt, and 
deftroys all fentiments of honour. The partifan muft be con- 
tent without the delicacies of the table, as he may be often 
expofed to want provifion. His bed the fame with the men’s, 
a cloak and ftraw, never ftripping but to change linen, 
Nothing animates foldiers fo much, as the prefence.and vigi- 
lance of acommanding officer fharing with them the fatigues 
of the fervice; thé officers follow his example, the men are 
affured, encouraged and content. ' | 

‘ Nothing can be fo dangerous to the fafety of a corps, as 
‘ acommander of a delicate indolent habit; for when officers 
are feen at their eafe paffing day and night at table, abandon- 
ing the fafety of the poft to the vigilance of the guard, who 
(not being refponfible for the commuffions of their officers) in- 
fenfibly negle& their duty, and expofe themfelves to be eafily 
furprifed ; when the blow is ftruck, then they lament, com- 
plain, and throw the blame on one another, but the general 
will make it fall upon the commanding officer.’ | 

Under the head of exercife the Author remarks, that € this is 
the firft part of military art, and the more it is confidered the 
more eflential it will appear. It frees their bodies from the 
rufticity of fimple nature, and forms men’‘and horfes to all the 
evolutions of war; upon it depends the honour, merit, appear- 
ance, ftrength, and fuccefs of a corps ; while we fee the greatelt 
corps, for want of being exercifed, inftantly difordered, and 
the diforder increafing in {pite of command ; the confufion over- 
fets the art of the fkilfulleft mafters, and the valour of the men 
only ferves to precipitate the defeat ; for which reafon it is the 
duty of every officer to take care that the recruits be drilled as 
foon as they join their corps. , 

‘ The greateft advantage derived from the exercife is the 
expertnefs with which men become capable of loading and fring, 
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teaching them an attention to act in conformity with thofe 

ad them. It has always been lamented, that men have 

brought on fervice without being informed of the ufes of 
he different manoeuvres they have- been: practifitg ; and having 
io ideas of any thing but the uniformity of the parade, in- 
antly fall into diforder and confuficn when they lofe the ftep, 
(ee a deviation from the ftraight lines they have been ‘accuf- 
nmed to at exercife. It is a pity to fee fo much attention con- 
ined to fhew, and fo little given to inftruct the troops in what 
may be of ufé to them on fervice. Though the parade is the 

e to form.the charaéters of foldiers, and teach them uni- 
fmity, yet being confined to that alone is too limited and me- 
chanical for a true military genius. To the ufual exercifes the 
avalry of the partifan fhould be accuftomed to galloping, leap- 
ing ditches, and {wimming rivers.’ | 

The chapter on fubordination contains feveral excellent ob- 
fvationss * Subordination ought to fhew the fpirit of the 
chief in all the members, and this fingle idea, which difplays 
ifelf to the leaft attention, fuffices to fhew its importance. 
Without fubordination it is impoffible that a corps can fupport | 
ifelf; that its motions can be directed, order eftablifhed, or. 
the fervice carried on. In effect, it is fubordination that gives 
afoul and harmony to the fervice; it gives ftrength to autho- 
ity, and merit to obedience ; it fupports the ftaff of the mar- 
hal as the {word of the foldier, which fecures the efficacy of the 
command, and the honour of the execution : it is fubordination 
which prevents every diforder, and procures every advantage 
toanarmy. But if it fecures the rights of fuperiors, it like- 
wife makes them anfwerable for the confequences ; and if it re- 
duces inferiors to blind fubjeCtion, it at the fame time fecures . 
them from all reproach : fo true it is, that in the failure of all 
enterprizes, the fault is laid on the commander alone, obedi- 
ence juftifying the reft. ‘ 

‘ To have fubordination perfe& there are conceffions to be 
made, as well on the fide of the fuperiors who command, as of 
the fubalterns who obey; and the confidence, with which a 
fovereign honours an officer, is the only title required to au- 
thorize him in fupporting the rights of his rank, therefore it 
were great imprudence to oppofe it. 

* The voices of the officers, the waving of the colours and 
flandards, the found of trumpets, and the naife of drums, are 
fo many echoes which explain and extend the orders of autho- 
‘ity, to which every inferior owes a ready, refpectful, and im- 
Plicit fubmiffion. Such a folid obedience is always the fruit 
of the confidence, refpeét and affection, which a corps has for 
ls chief; it is then very important for him, and all his officers, 
‘endeavour to infpire the men with thefe fentiments, and to 
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fix them by a reciprocal attention to the character and wahits of 
every individual. 

¢ Neverthelefs, in fpite of neceffity, and all the advant 
of fubordination, in fpite of the micrit and good condu& of 
fnperiors, thete happeri a thoufand occafions, where ambition. 
intereft, libertinifm or fear; feek to violate it. There are 
dangerous characters, reftlefs, jealous, turbulent f{pirits, vain. 
piclienetibas, criticizing fouls, whont a fuperior ought to ob. 
ferve with care, to check their atrogahce, and ptevent theit 
mutiny, by remediés whith pfudence fuggefts, and author} 
allows. He will employ promifes and good offices to cite the 
timidity of the weak, to excite their hope, raife their coura ; 
and form their valour ; He will equally put a ftop to all the dit: 
orders of libertinifm, and all the pluridetings of a criminal 
avidity, by threatenings and chaftifements, regulated by equity 
and the neceflity of making examples. An excéllent divine, 
acknowledged by thé whole corps as a man of probity and re. 
fpe€table zeal, who, both by his conduct and difcourfe, excites 
and fupports the moft folid fentiments of religion, upon which 
alone true honour is founded, would be of great ufe to fupport 
whion, juftice and deperdance in the corps.’ 

The Author proceeds, poiiiting out the ufual fources of want 
of fubordination ; anfwering an objection ofteri allédged againft 
ftrictnefs of difcipline ; and recommending courage and firme 
nefs to an officer, notwithftanding the detection of a few mu- 
tineers :— But our limits will not allow us to purfue his judi. 
cious and fenfible obfervations any farther. R.-$. 
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Art. III. The Baronetage of England: Containing a genealogical 
and hiflorical Account of all the Enylifh Baronets now exifting: 
With toeir Defcents, Marriages, and memorable AGtions bath in 
War and Peace. Celleéted from authentic Manufcripts, Records, 
ald Wills, our bet Hiftorians, and other Authorities. Illuftrated 
with their Coats of arms, engrave on Copper-Plates. Alfa, a 
Lift of all the Baronets who have been advaneed to that Dignity, 
from the firft Injlitution thereof. To which is added, an Account 
of fuch Neva-Scotia Baroncts as are of Englifs Families; and 4 
Diétionary of Heraldry. By E. Kimber and R. Johofon. 
3 vols. 8vo. 11. 18. beund. G. Woodfall, &c. : 1771+ 


R. Wotton (that indefatigable labourer in the mines of 
antiquity) publifhed, in the year 1741, his laft account 
of the Englifh baronets, of which this is prefented to the public 
as a new edition and Continuation. Many hiftorical paflages, 
of no great moment, and moft of Mr. Wotton’s notes, are 
here, for the fake of brevity, omitced. The pedigrees, how- 
ever, are kept entire, including their mamiages and wees 8 
t 
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the prefent time, together with fuch hiftorical memoirs, as 
to have any connection with, or may ferve to illuftrate 
them. Seventy-four baronets (now exifting) have been created 
Gace the time of Wotton’s publicat’on, and are inferted in the 
wefent work ; but the accounts of moft of thefe additional fa- 
nilies are fomewhat imperfect ; which muft be afcribed to the 
jificulty of obtaining the neceflary informations :—notwith= 
janding, it is faid, that every baronet, whofe place of refidence 
yas known, had been applied to, either perfonally or by letter; 
sand that public advertifements (for the fame purpofe) were 
repeatedly addrefled to the whole body. But ftill, we are told 
in the preface, that [however unaccountable it may appear] 
‘ fome few were fuclt ftrangers to the glory of their anceftors, 
aid the future honour of their families, as not to be prevailed 
on, by repeated folicitations, to fpare a moment in furnifhing 
one fingle material to grace their families *.’ 

Fhe manner in which this work appears to be executed, ig 
pretty much like moft other pieces of family-hiftory ; in which 
we meet with a gdod deal of truth, mingled with /ome errorss 
For inftance,—in vol, i. p. 349, treating of the Dalfton family, 
of Dalfton in Cumberland, the Editor deduces their pedigree 
from the time of Will. I. (when one of them was poffeffed of the 
barony of Dalfton) in a very accurate mianner, fo far as we are 
able to judge : but. when he comes down to the conclufion of 
his account of this family, a multiplicity of errors are exhibited, 
even in the following fhort paragraph, which clofes that ac- 
countt—* Sir George Dalfton, Bart. only fon and fucceffor to 
his father, was a volunteer on board Admiral Haddock’s {quae 
dron, 1740, and fheriff of the county of Cumberland, 1752. 
He married Anne, daughter of George Huxley, Efg; which lady 
died Aug. 15, 1764, and Sir George, March g, 1765, and was 
fucceeded by Sir William Dalfton, Ais eldeft fon, who is the pre- 
fent Baronet.’ . eer 
_ Now the truth of the matter is this ;—the above-mentioned 
lady (aid to have died, 1764) is /ti/l alive: and at the death of 
her hufband, the Jate Sir George, the title of Baronet became 





* This ftri€ture, however, does not include that celébrated adven- 
turer who calls hitnfelf Sir Richard Perrott, Baronet ; for, though un« 
able to ptoduce any patent for affiiming that title, yet he very oblig- 
ingly (as the Editor expreffes it) communicated a cé#rious pedigree, 
deducing his family’s defcent, even from a long train of princess at 
the head of whom ftands Bratus, the firft King of Britain. —But not- 
withftanding all this patade, as well as an allowance of precedency 
which bad been granted him, a few years ago, upon the /uppoftion of 
his defcent from one James Perrott, /aid to have been €reated a Ba- 
Fonetin 1716; yet is claim of Baronetage is ow generally unders 
Hood to have refted chiefly upon his own sf/¢ dixit. 
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abfolutely extiné?; for he left no fon at all, though the Editoe 
talks of an e/deft, as if there had been feveral.—Sir George, how. 
ever, left an only daughter, fole heirefs to his eftate, of whom no 
manner of notice is taken. —As to the prefent Sir William Daj. 
fton, he may, probably, be a diftant relation, and really is a 
Knight, but not a Baronet. 

The arms in this work appear to be well executed; twelve 
upon each odlavo plate: and the Diétionary of Heraldry exhibits 
an ufeful compendium of that entertaining fcience, of which 
no Englifh gentleman can be ignorant, without a Slot (as the 
heralds fpeak) upon bis efcutcheon. P, 





Art. IV. Sermons on different Subjects. By the late Reverend 
John Jortin, D. D. Archdeacon of London, Re&or of $t, 
Dunftan in the Eaft, and Vicar of Kenfington. 8vo, 4 Vols, 
16s. Boards. White. 1771. 


TPANHE perpetual increafe of printed fermons has very long 

been a fubjeét of complaint; efpecially as it brings fome 
perfons under a kind of obligation to purchafe, who would 
gladly, if they could properly, be excufed. But whatever 
complaints are made, or whatever reafons there may be for 
them, we do not find that the numbers diminifh; and more 
than this, it docs not appear that they are generally a very un- 
faleable commodity: for, were it otherwife, what could in- 
duce authors, or others, fo frequently to make trial, in this 
refpect, of the difpofition of the public? The multiplicity of 
fubjects, which are offered for this kind of compofition, and 
the various lights in which they may be viewed, together with 
the diverfity there muft be in the thoughts and manner of dif- 
ferent perfons, treating on the fame fubjects, afford ample feope 
‘and happy occafions for prefenting to the world what may 
greatly contribute to their inftru€tion and improvement. It 
happens, indeed, not unfrequently, that thofe who are leaft 
qualified, are fometimes the moft forward in exhibiting their 
productions to the public eye; and, perhaps,’ it were to be 
wifhed, that fome bounds could be fixed to publications of this 
nature; although, at the fame time, it would be defervedly 
regretted, if all thefe compofitions of men of genius and worth 
Mhould, after having been once delivered before a {mall number 
of hearers, be thrown afide for ever, to be utterly neglected 
and forgotten. Thus much may certainly be faid in favour of 
-printed fermcns, in the general; as to thefe, in particular, 
“which now fall under our review, though, as muft be the cale, 
they treat upon topics which have been repeatedly confidered, 
‘they appear to us to be very ingenious and ufeful. The author 
‘has long been well known, and highly refpeéted, on account 
of his other works, publifhcd in his life-time, and which dif- 
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eovered his genius and learning ; we are here to confider him 
gs a preacher, and from thefe fpecimens of his ability and 
manner-we learn, that he was folicitous to deliver to his audi- 
ence, the moft folid and important inftruétions; fuch as were 
adapted to inform the underftanding, and improve the heart. 

Thefe difcourfes are not all of equal merit and value; fome 

rticular fubjects being, by no means, thoroughly canvafled ; 
which, indeed, could hardly be done within the compafs of a 
fingle fermon : but they abound with good fenfe; and are not 
only ingenious, but practical. They difcover great knowledge 
of the facred writings, and’a confiderable acquaintance with 
other kinds of learning conneéted with them ; and havea be- 
coming air of ferioufneis and rational piety. [t cannot be faid, 
that they are greatly conformable to the eftablifhed articles of 
the church of England, as to fome particular matters of opi- 
nion; but they are candid, liberal, and charitable ; manifeft- 
ing a difpofition which does not wifh to confine, or to domi- 
neer over, any man’s judgment or confcience ; but rather to 
ferve the caufe of truth and righteoufnefs, without regard to 
eftablifhments, fyftems, or fectaries. 

We find no preface, or particular advertifement, affixed to 
thefe volumes; but from 7 fhort infcription by Mr. Rogers 
Jortin, as a teftimony of refpect, to the parifhioners of St. Duns 
ftan in the Eaft, we Jearn, that this publication was made at 
their requeft. There are nineteen difcourfes in each of the 
four volumes; but we do not more than once meet with twe 
or three on a text, though fometimes the fame fubje& is con? 
tinued under different fcriptures. ‘The fermons are not (ac- 
cording to a practice which has for fome time been juftly ex- 
ploded) greatly interlarded with words or fcraps from different 
languages; but, at the fame time, they will frequently remind 
the reader of the author’s real and folid learning. ‘There are, 
however, occafionally, feveral quotations in the margin, from 
ancient writers, which ferve to illuftrate the preacher’s obfer- 
vations, 

We might give feveral extras from thefe difcourfes, which 
would, we doubt not, be very acceptable to many of our 
feaders ; a few we think it right to make, as a fimall tribute 
of refpe& tothe memory of the author, and as we fhall thereby 
afford our readers a much better opportunity of forming a judg- 
ment concerning this publication, than we could pretend to 
give them by any remarks of our own. 

We fhall begin with the firft fermon, becaufe the fubject is 
fomewhat peculiar, and the refleions upon it appear to be 
acute and ingenious. The text is, Deuter. xxvii. 18. Cur/ed 
be he that maketh the blind to wander gut of the way. And all the 


people fhall fay, Amen, 
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© Many of the expounders of the holy fcriptures, fays our 
author, both ancient and modern, have induftrioufly fought 
after hidden fenfes, and fublimer meanings than the words ob- 
vioufly and naturally offered ; and this method of interpretation 
hath been carried by fome of them to the utmoft excefs, be- 
caufe of fuch expofitions there is no end, when the fober rules 
of grammar, of reafon, and of good fenfe, are neglected, and 
the heated imagination is let loofe to purfue her own wild 
conceits. 

‘ The ceremonial law of Mofes, in particular, feems to 
have diftrefled both Jewifh and Chriftian doors, becaufe fome 
of its precepts were in appearance ftrange, arbitrary, frivolous, 
and tending to no ufeful purpofe; and therefore ftudious and 
contemplative perfons fought out myftical doGrines, which 
they fuppofed to lie concealed under the covering of the. literal 
fenfe. 

* For thefe attempts to illuftrate and juftify the word of God, 
they are not to be blamed ; they rather deferve praife than cen- 
fure; but their attempts were feldom fuccefsful, and their ex- 
ample, upon the whole, is difcouraging. As for the Jewih 
interpreters, their expofitions were often contemptible, and 
fuch as might be expected from men mifled by prejudices, and 
deprived of feveral helps which Chriftians enjoy ; and to them 
one might fay, The well is deep, and thou haft nothing to 
draw with; whence then fhouldft thou have that living water ? 
The ancient Chriftians too often imitated the Jews in finding 
out fenfes in the f{criptures which were never intended. But 
this feems to have been the fault of the times, rather than of 
the men. In thefe later ages better methods of interpretation 
have. been fuccefsfully purfued, though injudicious perfons will 
always be found, who are incapable of receiving inftruCtion 
upon this head. 

‘ It may be thought, that of all writings whatfoever, laws 
and ftatutes will not bear ambiguities and double fenfes, and 
cannot admit fuch refinements. Laws have fomething in their 
own nature repugnant to myftery. They are, or they fhould 
be, defigned for general ufe, and be as plain as is poffible, 
that he who runs may read them, that even the dull and the 
ignorant may be jn no danger of mifapprehending them. 

* But there is fomething very particular in the Mofaic law, 
which both diftinguifheth it from other laws, and carries with 
it an excufe and a plea for double fenfes which they have not. 

‘ The law of Mofes, as it contained a fhadow of good 
things to come, as it had a reference to the Meffias, and exhi- 
bited bodily and fenfible reprefentations of {piritual benefits and 


bleffings to be conferred by him, fo far it was unavoidably of 


an allegorical and fymbolical nature. Yet it wanted not that 
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fimplicity and perfpicuity which are requifite in laws. Mofes 

ve the peaple the two great commandments, to love God, 
and to love their neighbour, and many rules of life and pre- 
ecpts of morality with fufficient plainnefs. But the various 
ritual ordinances, the wafhings, the purifications, the atone- 
ments, the ceremonies, the facrifices, the bodily pollutions to 
be avoided, and the bodily purity to be obferved, thefe often 
were either figurative reprefentations of helinefs of life and 
urity of heart, or had a view to the future difpenfation and to 
the gofpel of Chrift, which in the fullnefs of time fhould be made 
manifeft. 

‘It will be faid, perhaps, that the Ifraelites, who came 
rough and unpolifhed out of the land of Egypt, where they 
had been occupied in mean and flavifh employments, were not 
acute enough to difcover and underftand thefe hidden fenfes. It 
may be fo; and if they could not difcern them, it mattered 
not. There was enough for them in the law, which was of 
the plain kind, and fuited to their capzcities. But why fhould 
we fuppofe them fo very unfit for this fort of inftruction? The 
Egyptians, with whom they had long dwelt, had many myfti- 
cal precepts, and their religion was full of fymbols and enig- 
matical reprefentations. ‘Ihe Ifraelites might therefore expect 
fomething of the myfterious kind in their facred books, and it 
was a proper occupation for the learned to meditate upon the 
fublimer parts of religion, and to unfold them to the people. 

‘ Befides, the law was not’ defigned for one generation of 
men, and for one age, but for many, It is to be fuppofed, 
that the people of lirael, being once fettled in the peaceable 
poflefion of the land of Canaan, and obliged to -be well ac- 
quainted with their facred books which contained their national 
laws, would improve themfelves daily in wifdom: and know- 
ledge; and if they did not, it muft have been altogether their 
own fault. : 

‘ We muft not think that double fenfes can never be admit- 
ted and allowed in moral precepts, and in rules of life and be- 
haviour; for there are fome fuch precepts in the Old Tefta- 
ment. But then the fecond fenfe, or the fublimer defign, 
fhould ufually be obvious, or at leaft difcoverable by thofe who 
apply the proper methods to difcover them. 1 will mention a 
few inftances of fuch paflages in the books of Mofes, and then 
ere to confider the text, which alfo is a precept of a double 
enfe. 

‘ In Leviticus, itis faid, Thou fhalt not curfe the deaf. 

‘ This bale aétion of curfing or reviling a deaf perfon is 
here condemned. But that is not all; there is fomething more 
forbidden by this law ; for it feems to be of a proverbial nature, 
and the general meaning is, Thou fhalt not take the fordid 
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advantage of a man’s incapacity to defend himfelf, and hurt 
him either in his body, his fortunes, or his reputation. To 
abufe an abfent perfon, to calumniate people in fecret, to 
attack another’s reputation in the dark, and in difguife, to de. 


fame thofe who are dead; to hurt in any manner thofe who 


are unable to help and redrefs themfelves, all this may be 
called, To curfe the deaf. 

© Again: amongft the Mofaic laws are thefe; Thou thaft 
not kill a cow and her young both in one day. If thou findeft 
a bird with her eggs or young ones, thou fhalt not take both 
the dam and the young. 

© Befides the actions which are here prohibited, every be- 
haviour which fhews inhumanity and barbarity feems to be for- 
_bidden. The things here mentioned, flight as they may ap- 

pear, are perhaps condemned becaufe they carry an air of 
cruelty ; and if cruelty, and the appearance of it, was tobe 
avoided, even towards brutes, much more was compafiion and 
pity due tomen. A Jewifh commentator, hath fuppofed this 
to be the fpirit and import of thefe laws, and thus interprets 
them: As your Father in heaven is merciful, fo be ye mercifal 
onearth; and deftroy not on the fame day a beaft and its 
young one. , 

‘ Again, we read in the law, Thou fhalt not let thy cattle 
ender with adiverfe kind. ‘Thou fhalt not fow thy field with 
mingled feed: neither fhall a garment of woollen and linen 
come upon thee. Thou fhalt not plough with an ox and an 
afs together. | 

¢ Since the things which are here prohibited are not mo- 
rally evil, there might be a further meaning in thefe laws, 
namely, that the Jews fhould abftain from all impurities, and 
that they fhould have no intercourfe, and contra& no marriages 
with idolatraus neighbours. 

© I will not deny that thefe and other fuch fingular laws 
might alfo poffibly be enjoined in * oppofition to certain rites and 
ceremonies ufed by fuperftitious and idolatrous pagans. No- 
thing hinders but that a law may ferve to more purpofes, and 
have more views than one or two. 
_ € —I now proceed to the text ;—In this chapter curfes are 
pronounced againfi feveral heinous crimes,—and among thefe 
crimes is mentioned this, of caufing the blind to go out of their 





* This is the notion of Spencer. But this learned and ufeful 
writer, having projected a general, and in the main, a rational me- 
thod of interpretation, feems fometimes to carry his hypothefis too 
far, fuppofes gentile fuperititions of which no traces can be found, 
introduceth the devil too often into his fyitem, and lays fome things 
to his charge which perhaps he never did. 
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way3 4 wickednefs of a fingular nature, and which one would 
not expect to find in this lift of vitious actions. It is a crime 
which is feldom committed 5 there is little temptation to it; it 
;, doing mifchief for mifchief’s fake, an enormity to which 
few can eafily bring themfelves. Add to this, that in Leviticus 
this bafe action is mentioned along with that of curfing the 
deaf, which, as we obferved before, is a kind of proverb, and 
pears a figurative fenfe: Thou fhalt not curfe the deaf, nor put 
a ftumbling block before the blind. We may therefore rea- 
fonably fuppofe, that in the words of the text,—more is in- 
tended than barely to condemn thofe who fhould lead a blind 
man out of hisway. And what that may be, it is not difficult 
to difcover. Blindnefs, in all languages, is put for error and 
ignorance ; and in the ftile of the fcriptures, ways and paths, 
and walking, running, &c. mean the actions and behaviour 
of men. ‘Thefe obvious obfervations will lead us to the moral, 
myftical, {piritual, and enlarged fenfe of the law, or commi- 
nation; and it is this, Curfed is he who impofeth on the fimple, 
the credulous, the unwary, the ignorant, and the helplefs ; and 
either hurts or defrauds, or deceives, or feduces, or mifinforms, 
ormifleads, or perverts, or corrupts and fpoils them. This, I 
fay, is the fenfe which may be fairly put upon thefe words, 
befides their literal fenfe. It remains to fhew by what aétions 
we may be fuppofed to be guilty, more or lefs, of this fault.’ 
But for the farther particulars we mutt refer to the book. 

We proceed to a quotation from the nineteenth fermon in 
the firft volume; after feveral pertinent refleftions on thofe 
words in John xxi. 21. in which our Lord replies to Peter’s 
queftion concerning the apoftle John, ¢ If I will that he tarry 
till l come, what is that to thee? Follow thou me.’ Dr. Jortin 
obferves as follows :—* Here St. John clofes his narrztive of 
this manifeftation of Chrift: he tells us not in what manner 
he departed from them, and what elfe he faid to them at that 
time. It is certain that Chrift, before and after his refurrec- 
tion, faid many things and did many things which the evange- 
lifts have pafled over in filence. Thus when Jefus, after he 
was rifen, converfed with two of his difciples in their way to 
Emmaus, beginning at Mofes and the prophets, he expounded 
tothem in all the fcriptures the things belonging to himéelf ; 
but his difcourfe, upon this important and moft interefting 
fubjet, is not recorded. 

* If an extract were made of his words and ations from the 
' four gofpels, and every thing omitted that is twice related in 
them, it would be contained in a very {mall volume. Sol ke- 
wife as to his difciples, we know but little of their miniftry, 
and of the things which befel them, where they preached, and 
how they died, except what is related by St. Luke in the Ads 5 
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ae he confines himfelf principally to the miniftry of g; 
Paul. , 
‘ The thort memoirs of thefe tranfactions fet many impoftor, 
to work, in early times, to forge gofpels, and epiftles, and nar. 
ratives of the hiftory of Chrift from his infancy to his death 
and of the preaching and travels of the apoftles, But as the 
defigns of thefe men for the moft part were bad, fo their abilj. 
ties were no beter, and their works never could obtain credit 
in the Chriftian world. 
¢ We fhould be very much pleafed to have larger and fuller 
accounts of our Lord, and of his apoftles, and of the firf 
eftablifhment of chriftianity. A defire ot knowledge, which 
exerts itfelf ftrongly in all ftudiqus perfons,—and a zeal for 
our religion, and for every thing that relates to it, plead our 
excufe for (uffering fuch a wifh to rife in our minds. But 
we muft not indulge it too far, and lament our ignorance of 
thefe things, left we alfo fall under the juft rebuke which our 
Saviour, in the text, gave ta his apoftle, What is that to thee? 
ollow thou me. 

© If we had lived in thofe times, we fhould, perhaps, have been 
defirous to put many queftions to our Lord and his apoftles 

of the learned and religious kind, which feem to us doubtful 
and difficult. And fuppofing we had done this, it is more 
than probable that our Lord would not have an{wered them ; 
for we find him conftantly refufing to refolye queftions of na 
immediate concern to the inquirers. And as to the apoftles, 
it is probable that they could not have anfwered them; and 
that their knowledge went no farther than it was neceflary for 
the execution of their office and the work of their miniftry, 
Sufficient it is for us, fufficient for all moral and religious pur- 
pofes, that the holy fcriptures, by the divine providence, are 

referyed and tran{fmitted down to us, and that they contain 
all that js abfolutely needful for us, both as to faith and as ta 
practice. For as St. John tells us, Many other figns truly did 
Jefus in the prefence of his difciples, which are not written in 
this book. But thefe are written, that ye might believe that 
Jefus is the Cirift, the Son of God, and that believing, ye 
might have life through his name. 

¢ The practical inference which the fubject and the, text 
fuggeft to us is, that every one fhould principally attend to his 
own proper bufinefs, to his own plain duty, and not concern 
himfelf about things which do yot concern him. 

‘ —Every one is capable of difcerning and feeling that he 
ought to live foberly, righteoufly, and pioufly, and prepare 
himlelf for the day in which God will judge mankind. It re- 
quires no {trong parts, no lively imagination, no deep ftudy 
to know thiss © © Petes enemy ge 
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¢ But we would fain know more than this. is curi 
and inquifitive, and defirous of novelty : ie ate petted 
fied with feeing, fays Solamon, nor the ear with hearin tise 
the mind with feeking and difcovering. This defire, i ine 
enough in itfelf, and even commendable, yet muft be direted 
by reafon, and confined to its proper boynds. elfe it i se 
becomes a bad habit. Curiofity, ill-applied, is o. UF green 
jemi which might be fo much better entployed When it 
jsexercifed in obferving the conduét, and en iri ; 1 
character of others, it often grows taumaedl og into the 
and enforious, full of {pite and malevolence cowands thei” 
‘ As there is a needlefs and impertinent curiofit hae « 
perfons, fo there is with re{peét to doctrines of 16 fhe ating to 
to religion and morality. Whatioever opinions Pe, acre 
rfections and the government of God _ the cctia the 
to him, and the focial virtues, and have an ‘oltwens ot 
tendency either to mend or to fpoil the tempers Fee, vit 
to promote or 1o obftruct the practice of Mi nah wa Pras 
of fober and ferjous enquiry, tha age he are objects 
? guiry, that we may reject every perni- 
cious principle, and hold faft every found doctrine. B 
mere fpeculaiions and fuybtle refinements which a ee = 
imagination without improving the heart, the fewe ‘et hee 
enter into our religious fy {ftem, , aes of ae Ye them 
have perpetually been matter of eager contentio ti a 
fitable animofity ; and ecclefiaftical hiftory to f lly real 
this melancholy obfervation. A fondnefs of 0 . Mie y confirms 
° forcing Opinions upon them which ok oe 
jorced, a zea for things not certain, or not ufeful r 
intelligible, a fale ead oy 2 ‘ uleful, or even not 
obftinately maintained, to kg ith al eng ee ae once 
felf-intereft lurking at ey actos by h _paites ambition, and 
Sis Wak nities yy which ottom; thefe have ‘produced thofe 
Sea rietoa Pega SESE NE Soop tee, 
e fhall add a hort quotation from a di 
fable of the fower, for ib ake t's patie 9 sg: A 
‘In this parable, fays Dr. Jortin, there i hich attends it : 
from the bad to the good, The feed which fell o pew IeT 
Way Comes not up at all; the feed on the high 
but foon withereth away ; the own fsa Pett 
pings up and grows, but bears no fruit; th rts thorns 
a _ ee brinigs forth fruit in its fealon ok pet fe . 
e . > OY va- 
“poe _— and much more plentifully in fome foils than 
The note is as follows: § An o 
‘ ys: Id co ! 
Aa) expounding this parable, fays (aioe taal t. onke 
} ood m : 
foyrth part of the OP eee ee ek ee 
| ve ~ F ved, His remark is not juft ; 
but 
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but is foreign from the purpofe, as may eafily be fhewed, Ip 
this parable of the fower, there are three clafles of bad men 
and one of good; in the parable of the talents, there are two 
ood fervants and one bad; and in the parable of the Virgins 
half are wile and half foolifh. So, if we follow fuch methods 
of expounding, we muft conclude, from the firft of thefe pa- 
tables, there are three times more bad than good men; from 
the fecond, that there are twice more good than bad; and 
from the third, that the good and the bad are equal in number, 
I mention this chiefly for the fake of obferving to you, that in the 
interpretation of parables, care fhould be taken not to over- 
ftrain them; but to diftinguifh thofe parts which are merely 
ornamental, from thofe which are moral and inftructive.’ 

In a fermon upon charity, we obferve this note upon thofe 
words in the epiitle to the Corinthians, We fee through a glafs 
darkly. © The fenfe may be, we fee di econlex, per /pecular, vel 
fpéculare, through a glafs, or pellucid ftone, which alfo per- 
haps was not fo clear and tran/parent as our glafs. See Lam- 
bert Bofs, Exert. Phil. p.147.' Wefee di ecomlez, and we fee 
sv asviypals. Perhaps it fhould be ev avesdymali, or ev asvoiy- 
poli, through, or at a door, a wicket, or achink. “Avoryua 
is ufed in the LXX. iii. Reg. xiv. 6. Others have made this 
conjecture alfo.’ 

This fermon is clofed in the following manner, ¢ I fhall at 
prefent only juft remind you of fome faults contrary to this vir- 
tue of charity. And they are covetoufnefs and felfifhnefs, which 
make us hard-hearted and infenfible to the diftrefs of our 
neighbour; injuftice of all forts;—an infolent pride and dif- 
dain.—Thefe vices are not confiftent with the loweft degree 
of chriftian benevolence: and to thefe we may add two other 
faults, which are as oppofite to each other as they are to cha- 
rity. The firft is a cold indifference about religion and virtue, 
He, in whom this carelefs indolence prevails, hath n@ regard 
and affection for truth, no concern whether it profper or not, 
and whether men be good or bad.—The other is a zeal for 
things not effential to religion, which exerts itfelf in an eager 
fiercenefs about doubtful and difputable points, in judging un- 
mercifully of thofe, who being fober and religious people, have 
a different way of thinking from ourfelves.—Such a litigious 
chriftian, if he be right in his opinions, which is much to be 
doubted, is wrong in his way of defending them: he keeps 4 
doGtrine, and breaks a commandment.—True religion confitts 
more in doing than in prating, more in practice than in fpecu- 
lation. A man who hath got an orthodox faith, and nevet 
learned to lead an orthodox life, proclaims his own folly and 
madnefs. He lays a ftrong foundation, and then raifes a rotten 
building on it.—We cannot endure a ftate of doubt and 2 
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-. we love to get at certainty, For this we are not to be 
ah But we love to be pofitive and dogmatical, and are 
ldom fenfible how little at prefent it is given us to know. 

anifm was thick darknefs: Chriftianity, in fome refpects, 
sonly a twilight. For now we talk like children, now we 
iow in part, now we fee through a glafs darkly; unlefs we 
be wifer than St. Paul, ‘who fays this of himfelf, as well as of 


to be made, but was much more ancient. Noah built an 
star when he came out of the ark. Abraham, Ifaac, and 
Jacob, wherefoever they pitched their tents, had places for di- 
vine worfhip, that is, altars with their inclofures, though they 
had no exprefs command from God, that we know of, concernin 
itt Mofes, before the ark was made, and that tabernacle abs. 4 
God appointed, erected a tabernacle for the fame purpofe without 
the camp, where every one who fought the Lord was to go. 
And all this feems to have been done as a thing of cuftom, 
and as men by tradition had learned to appropriate fome pare 
ticular place for the more folemn worfhip of God.—Our Sa- 
viour, who brought into the world a brighter light and a 
fublimer religion, taught, that it mattered not where God was 
worfhipped, if he were worfhipped in fpirit and in truth: 
that of all temples a pure heart was that which he moft ap- 
proved, and that where two or three of his difciples fhould 
meet together to ferve God, there would he fpiritually be in 
the midft of them ; doctrines agreeable to reafon, and {uitable 
to the enfuing times, when chriftians fhould be fo far from 
enjoying fplendid temples to repair to, that they often would 
hardly have a place where to hide their heads. As foon, in- 
deed, as perfecution declined, and acalm fucceeded, chriftians 
built themfelves churches, and ever fince have fet apart fuch 
edifices for public worfhip; which is very right, fo long as 
we remember that it is only for conveniency and decency.” __ 
Whether the altars, mentioned in this paflage, were inclofed, 
and were intended or ufed fot public worfhip, or whether they 
were chiefly defigned as memorials of fome particular inftance 
of divine goodnefs, we will not difpute. The obfervations 
here made are candid and rational, and difcover nothing of the 


bigot or high-churchman. The remainder of the fermon pre- 
' fents 
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fents the reader with feveral very ufeful and important reflec. 
tions. 

The fecond fermon, in the laft volume, treats of Humilit 
from which we fhall give a fhort quotation.—* The word 
mility is ufed by Latin writers in a bad fenfe for meannefs of 
fpirit ; but the pagans were not ignorant of this virtue, and 
have recommended it; only they gaveit another name. Chrif. 
tianity, indeed, hath taught us jufter notions of humility than 
they commonly entertained ; for they ufually confidered hum. 
lity, which they called mode/ly or moderation, as a focial virtue, 
as it influenced our behaviour towards ourfelves and towards 
men: but humility towardsGod, few of them feem fufficiently to 
have apprehended, It is, indeed, a virtue fo remote from mean- 
nefs of fpirit, that it is no bad fign of a great and exalted mind, 
An humble perfon is one who is neither puffed up with appro- 
bation and applaufe, nor greatly provoked or difturbed by cen- 
fure.and ill ufage; who envies none placed above him, and 
defpiies none below him; who dares examinc his own condué, 
and condemn whatfoever is faulty in it; who is gentle to 
others, and fevere to himfelf; who defires to obtain no more 
than he deferves ; who can quit even that alfo, if his duty re- 

uires it; who is contented to act the part which providence 
allots tohim ; who is free from irregular felf-love, that is, from 
one of the moft infinuating and prevailing weaknefles of man- 
kind, which may not improperly be called the inner garment 
of the foul, the firft which it puts on, and the laft which it 
puts off, If this be not, it is hard to fay what is, greatne(s 
of mind, On thecontrary, if we would know what mean- 
nefs of {pirit is, and how it acts, let us look for it among the 
proud and infolent, and we fhall not lofe our labour. A 
proud man is one whd is glad to receive homage and flattery, 
though it be offered to him by the moft ignorant or worth- 
Jefs, and cannot bear contempt even from them; who 
therefore is the fervant or flave of all, not in a good fenfe, 
but becaufe his happinefs depends upon their opinion and be- 
haviour; who has no heart to own his obligations to God 
and man; whofe life and condué& is one continual lie; who 
affumes good qualities which he has not, and is blind to his 
own faults; who defires to poflefs what he fhould not, and 
what he often cannot obtain; and who is much diflatished 
when he is difappointed. Thefe are the perfons who defpile 
humility, and by defpifing recommend it.’ 

The candid reader, we doubt not, will fuffer us juft to 
obferve, that we could not help frequently reflecting, during 
the perufa! of thefe difcourfes, how irkfome it muft have been; 
and grievous, to 2 man who entertained the fentiments €x- 


prefied 
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2d in many of them, to go through fome parts of the 
! forms of religious fervice to which the learned and judicious 


Author was frequently called. 8. | 

: ArT. V- A Difeourfe delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, id 

f m the Diftribution of Prizes, Dec. 14, 1770. By the Preti- 
dent. 4to. 1s. 6d. Davies, 1771. ii 


HIS Difcourfe is on the guffo grande, or great ftyle in 
painting, which the prefident recommends to the ftu- 
dents as their primary purfuit, fince that purfuit, though it | 
night not always attain its principal purpofe, would neverthe- 
es be attended with advantages, By aiming at better things, 
if from particular inclination, or from the tafte of the time and 
lace he lives in, or from neceflity, or from failure in the 
higheft attempts, the ftudent fhould be obliged to defcend lower ; 
he would bring into the lower {phere of art a grandeur of com- 
pofition and character, that would raife his works above their 
natural rank. 7 : 
| This is undeniably true. He who ftudies the genius and 
irt principles of any art or fcience, and purfues it in its higheft 
departments, will defcend to the lower with more enlarged 
ideas, and a greater command, It is particularly true in paint- 
ing. The artift who ftrengthens his mind, and acquires a li« 
berality and magnificence of conception in the higher walks of fii 
Nature, will find thofe advantages even in the mechanifm of 
portrait painting, and the limited {phere of ftill life: Poffibly 
the reafon why Phidias excelled fo greatly as a ftatuary was, 
that he had originally been a painter. It is certain that he 
painted many figures before he undertook his inimitable ftatue 
of Minerva, : 
The means which the learned prefident points out to the ftu« 
dents as moft capable of conduéting them to this great ftyle in 
painting, appear to be rational and well founded, fo far at leaft 
as they exclude individual imitation, the great bane of the pro- 
grefs of genius, 
‘ The with of the genuine painter, fays he, muft be more 
extenfive: inftead of endeavouring to. amufe mankind with the 
minute neatnefs of his imitations, he muft endeavour to im- 
prove them by the grandeur of his ideas; inftead of feekin 
praife, by deceiving the fuperficial fenfe of the fpedtator, he 
muft ftrive for fame, by captivating the imagination. 
© The principle now laid down, that the perfection of this 
atdoes not confift in mere imitation, is far from being new 
ofingular. It is, indeed, fupported by the general opinion of 
the enlightened part of mankind. The poets, orators, and 
thetoricians of antiquity, are continually enforcing this pofition, 
| that all the arts receive their perfection from an ideal beauty, 
fuperior 
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fuperior to what is to be found in individual nature. 
ever referring to the prattice of the painters and feulptors of 
their times, particularly Phidias (the favourite artift of anti- 
quity) to illuftrate their affertions. As if they could not fi. 
ficiently exprefs their admiration of his genius by what the 
knew, they have recourfe to poetical enthufiafin. They call it 
infpiration, a gift from heaven; the artift is fuppofed to have 
afcended the celeftial regions, to furnifh his mind with this 
perfe& idea of beauty. ** -He,. fays Proclus, who takes for his 
model fuch forms as nature produces, and confines himfelf to 
an exa&t ‘imitation of them, will never attain to what is per- 
fe€tly beautiful. For the works of nature ate full of difpro. 
tion, and fail very fhort of the true ftandard of beauty. §o 
that Phidias, when he formed his Jupiter, did not copy any ob. 
je& ever prefented to his fight; but contemplated only that 
Hnape which he had conceived in his mind from Homer’s de. 
fuription.” And thus Cicero, {peaking of the fame Phidias; 
‘¢ Neither did this artift, fays he, when he carved the image 
of Jupiter or Minerva, fet before him any one human figure, 
as a pattern, which he was to copy; but having a more pet. 
fe&t idea of beauty fixed in bis mind, this he fteadily contem- 
plated, and to the imitation of this all his {kill and labour were 
direéted.” . ar 
Let us now hear on what principles he founds ‘his precepts, 
¢ All the objects which are exhibited to our view by Nature, 
upon clofe examination will be found to have their blemithes 
and-defe&ts, The moft beautiful forms have fomething about 
them like weaknefs, minutenefs, or imperfe&tion. But it is 
not.every eye that perceives thefe blemifhes ; it muft be an eye 
long ufed to the contemplation and comparifon of thefe forms, 
and which, by a long habit of obferving what any fet of obd- 
jects of the fame kind have in common, has acquired the power 
of difcerning what each wants in partitular. - This long !abo- 
rious comparifon fhould be the firft ftudy of the painter, who 
aims at the greateft ftyle. By this means he acquires a jut 
idea of beautiful forms ; he corrects Nature by herfelf, her im- 
perfect ftate by her more perfect. His eye being enabled to 
diftinguifh the accidental deficiencies, excrefcences and defor- 
mities of things from their general figures, he makes out af 
abftra& idea of their forms more perfect than any one original; 
and, what may feem a paradox, he learns to defign naturally 
by drawing his figures. unlike to any one obje&. This ide: of 
the perfect ftate of nature, which the artift calls the ideal 
beauty, isthe great leading principle, by which works of ge 
nius are conducted. By this Phidias acquired his fame. He 
wrought upon a fober principle, what has fo much excited 
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the enthufiaim of the world; and by this method you, wh? 
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Have courage to tread the fame path, may acquire equal frepu- 
oe This is the idea which has acquired, and which feems to 
have a right to the epithet of divine; as it may be faid to pre« 
fde, like a fupreme judge, over all the productions of nature 5 
appearing to be pofiefied of the will and intention of the Crea- 
tor, as far as they regard the external form of living beings. 

¢ When a man once poflefles this idea in its perfection, there 
is no danger but that he will be fufficiently warmed by it ‘him- 
elf, and be able to warm and ravifh every one elfe. 

‘ Thus it is from a reiterated experience, and a ‘clofe com~ 

rifon of the objects in nature, that an artift becomes pof- 
felled of the idea of that central form, if I may fo exprefs it, 
fom which every deviation is deformity. But the inveéftigation 
of this form I grant is painful, and I know but of one method 
of fhortening the road; this is, by a careful ftudy of the works 
ofthe ancient fculptofs; who, being indefatigable in the fchool 
of nature, have left models of that perfe& form behind them, 
which an artift would prefer as fupremely beautiful, -who had 
fyent his whole life in that fingle contemplation. ‘Bat’ if ‘in- 
duftry carried them thus far, may not you alfo hope for the 
fame reward from the fame labour? We have the fame fchool 
opened to us that was opened to them; for Nature denies ‘her 
inftruGtions to none who defire to become her pupils. 

‘ To the principle I have laid down, that the idea of beauty 
in each fpecies of beings is invariably one, it may be'objected, 
that in every fpecies there are various central forms, @which 
are feparate and diftinét from each other, and yet are unde- 
niably beautiful ; that in the human figure, for inftance,- the 
beauty of the Hercules is one, of the Gladiator another, of 
en another; which makes fo many different ideas of 

auty. 

ii It is true, indeed, that thefe figures-are each perfe& in their 
kind, though of different characters and proportions; but ftill 
neither of them is the reprefentation of an: individual, -but of a 
clafs. And as there is one general form, which, as I have 
faid, belongs to the human kind at large, fo in each of ‘tHefe 
claffes there is one common idea and central form, which is thé 
abftract of the various individual forms belonging to that clafs, 
Thus, though the forms of childhood and age differ-exeeed- 


ingly; there is a common form in childhood, and a common 


form in age, which is the more perfect, as it is more remote 


from all peculiarities. But I muft add further, that though’the 


moft perfect forms of each of the general divifions of the hu- 
man figure are ideal, and fuperior to any individual form of that 
clafs; yet the higheft perfection of the human figure is not to 


‘be found in any one of them; it is not in the Hercules, nor 


in 
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in the Gladiator, nor in the Apollo; but in that form which 
is compounded of them all, and which partakes equally of the 
activity of the Gladiator, of the delicacy of the Apollo, and of 
the mufcular ftrength of the Hercules. For perfect beauty in 
any {pecies muft combine al] the characters which are beautiful 
in that fpecies. It cannot confift in any one to the exclufion 
of the reft: mo one, therefore, muft be predominant, that no 
one may be deficient. 

‘ The knowledge of thefe different characters, and the 
power of feparating and diftinguifhing them, is undoubtedly 
neceffary to the painter, who is to vary his compofitions with 
figures of various forms and proportions, though he is never to 
lofe fight of the general idea of pertection in each kind 

¢ There is likewife, a kind of fymmetry, or proportion, 
which may properly be faid to belong to deformity. A figure 
lean or corpulent, tall or fhort, though deviating from beauty, 
may {till have a certain union of the various parts, which ma 
contribute to make them, on the whole, not unpleafing,’ 

After having thus inftructed the ftudent how he may ac- 
quire the real forms of Nature diftinét from accidental defor- 
mity, and, independently of individual imitation, obtain a ge- 
neral idea of excellence; he proceeds to inform him how hé 
may learn to feparate genuine Nature from thofe adventitious 
or affected airs or actions with which fhe is difguifed by modern 
education. 

¢ Perhaps I cannot better explain what I mean, than by re- 
minding you of what was taught us by the Profeffor of Ana- 
tomy, in refpect to the natural pofition and movement of the 
feet. He obferved that the fafhion of turning them outwards 
was contrary to the intent of nature, as might be feen from 
the ftructure of the bones, and from the weaknefs that proceeded 
from that manner of ftanding. To this we may add the ere 
pofition of the head, the projection of the cheft, the walking 
with ftrait knees, and many fuch actions, which are merely 
the refult of fafhion, and what nature never warranted, as we 
are fure that we have been taught them when children. 

‘ J have mentioned but a few of thofe inftances, in which 
vanity or caprice have contrived to diftort and disfigure the hu- 
man form; your ewn recolle&ion will add to thefe a thoufand 
more of ill-underftood methods, that have been practifed to 
difguife nature, among our dancing mafters, hair-dreflers, ané 
taylors, in their various fchools of deformity. 

‘ However the mechanic and ornamental arts may facrifice 
to fafhion, fhe muft be entirely excluded from the art of Paint- 
ing ; the painter muft never miftake this capricious changeling 


for the genuine offspring of Nature ; he muft diveft himfelf of 


all prejudices in favour of his age or country ; he mutt yer 
gar 
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ard all local and temporary ornaments, and look only on thofe 

sneral habits that are every where and always the fame. He 
jddrefles his works to the people of every country and every 
ave ; he calls upon pofterity to be his fpectators, and fays with 
Pasta, In aternitatem pingo. 

« The negle& of feparating modern fafhions from the habits 

of Nature, leads to that ridiculous ftile which has been prac- 
tied by fome painters, who have given to Grecian heroes the 
girs and graces praétifed in the court of Lewis the Fourteenth ; 
an abfurdity almoft as great as it would have been to have 
drefled them after the fathion of that court. . 
“6 To avoid this error, however, and to retain the true fim- 
plicity of Nature, is a tafk more dificult than at frft fight it 
may appear. ‘The prejudices in favour of, the fafhions and cuf- 
tows that we have been ufed to,- and which are juftly called a 
fecond nature, make it too often difficult to diftinguifh that 
which is natural, from that which is the refult of education ; 
they frequently even give a predilection in favour of the artifi- 
cial mode ; and almoft every one is apt to be guided by thofe 
local prejudices who has not chaftifed his mind, and regulated 
the inftability of his affections, by the eternal invariable idea of 
Nature. | 

‘ Here then, as before, we muft have recourfe to the an- 
cients as inftructors. Itis from a careful fludy of their works 
that you will be enabled to attain to the real fimplicity of Na- 
ture; they will fuggeft many obfervations, which would pro- 
bably efcape you, if your ftudy were confined to Nature alone. 
pn, indeed, I cannot help fufpeCting, that in this inftance, 
the ancients had an eafier tafk than the moderns. They had, 
probably, little or nothing to unlearn, as their manners were 
fearly approaching to this defirable fimplicity ; while the mo- 
dern artift, before he can fee the truth of things, is obliged to 
remove a veil, with which the fafhion of the times has thought 
proper ‘to'cover her.’ . 

If there are ary defects in this Difcourfe, they arife chiefly, 
perhaps, from a partiality to a particular walk of painting. 
Though Hogarth’s chief excellence confifted in the exhibition 
of familiar life, yet that furely is no reafon why he fhould be 
entitled only to an inferior degree of: praife, If Nature is 
ftrongly pourtrayed to us, the imitative art has its end, and if 
it is common and unabftracted Nature, perhaps not the leaf 
ufeful end is obtained. 

For our Author’s Difcourfe on the diftribution of the prizes 
for the year 1749, we refer to the 42d volume of our Review, 
Pp 317. See alfo Rev. vol. 40, p. 310, for his oration at the 
opening of the Royal Academy. 4; 


Rev, May 1771. Cc Aart. VI. 
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Art. VI Continuation of a Courfe of Experimental Agriculture 
Containing an exact Regiver of all the Bufinys tranfacted, during fig 
Years; viz from to 17-7, ou near 30 Acres f various Soil; 
including a Variety of Experiments on the Cultivation cf all Sert, of 
Grain aud Pulfe, both in the old and new Methods. The Whole des 
monflrated in ncar 2000 original Experiments. By Arthur Young 
Efq; Author of The Farmer's Letters, and Tours to the Southern aad 


Northern Counties, Sc. 


% 7E are now arrived at the third fection of Mr. Younp’s fir 
book, chap. I. the fubject of which (viz. the comparifon of 
rofit between the old ard new hufbandry, in refpett to the culture 
of wheat) is, as he juftly obferves; of very great importance, We 
fhall give, firft, the effence of his experiments ; fecondly, his obfer. 
vations on them; and, laftly, fuch remarks of our own as may feem 
necefiary to enable the Reader to form a juit judgment on what the 
Author has advanced. 


In the year 1764 Mr. Y. has feven Experiments on two 
Roods of ground each 
Exp. Profit or Lofs, Obfervations, 
l. s. d, 
1 | Lofs by drill’d, 0 6 3} 
Lofs by broad caft, © 2 I0 
Difference © 3 43 | Thefe loffes are by the half acre, and al} the 
reft of lofles or profits by the whole acre, 

















2 1 Lofs by drill’d, ° 9 9 
Lofs by broad cat, 0 3 =F 
Difference 0 6 8 } 
3 1 Lofs by drill’d, 2 8 5 , § Reafon is fo often miftaken in matters of 
Lofs by broad caft, oO 2 4° hufbandry, that ir is never fully to be truft. 
in] ed, even in deducing confequences evi- 
Difference 2 6 1 dent from experiment itfelf. We muft not 


therefore reajon too much, even on thefe ex- 
periments, notwithftanding their being de- 
cifeve as far as they extend.’ 





4 | Pr. by broad caft, o 3 of 
Lofs by drill’d, © 4 34] Mr. Y. is quite amort on this trial, 





Difference o 7 32% 





5 | Profit bydrill’d, 5 3 2 | Mr. Y. now triumphs for the drillers. 
Profit by broad caft, 3 10 g 


Difference 132 5§ 








6 | Profit by broad caft,a 11 7 | Mr. Y. owns the tables neatly turn’d: ‘1 





Lofs by drill’d, I Ir oO forbear reflections on it; thefe varias 
—- tions fhould convince one that nothing m 
Difference 2 2 7 agricuiture is to be determined for or 


againft, without much experience from 
numerous trials,” 
7 | Profit by broad cat, 1 8 § | * I muft own this trial puts me a little out 











Lo!s by diulld, Ill 3 of humour with drilling.’ P. 148.—— 
_—_— Mr. Y. afcribes the, Icfs to the foil’s not 
Difference 219 8 being fine enough 3 confequentiy the corn & 


being more backwaré, fufiering irom weae 
ther, and felling wor'e, 
Ona 
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On the crops of this year Mr. Y. obferves, ‘ if nothing further than 
this immenfe difference was taken in, it would be decifive againft 


the drillers.’ 
Reviewer’s Refle&ions. 
On the 3d, Rea/on is to be trufted fully in s47s and a// cafes when pro- 
perly applied. Reafon herfelf initructs us not to carry our cone 
clufions too far, not farther than the premifes allow, and then 


our conclafions will be right. 
On the sth, Yet the produce of the broad caft was 7 buthels, and 


that of the driJl’d only g, or 1 quarter per acre greater produét ; 
and much more money is laid out in drilling, and confequently 
reater hazards run. 


On the 6th, Mr. Y.’s caution is very juft. 
On the 7th, Mr. Y. fhould be not a “zs/e out of humour. His af- 


ficned caules are inacequate.' 
Inthe year 1765 Mr. Y. has feven Experiments, the two firft 
on two Koods, andthe other five on one Rood each. 


Exp. Profit or Lofs per Acre. Obfervations. 
l. 8. d. 
8 | Lofs by broad caft, o 7 3 | Thefe loffes accounted for by ufe of expenfive 
Lofs by drill’d, 214 11 manure, Y, 


Difference 2 7 8 








Dry years like this (1765) good for wheat 


g | Profit by driil’d, 33 2 
Profit by broad cat, zr 3 4 in general, efpecially drill’d, as frequent 
hoeings by horfe and hand expofe new fur- 
Difference 1 19 10 faces to attract dew. Y. 





190 | Profit by drill’d, 1317 oO 
Profit by broad caft, 1 11 2 


Difference © § 10 | 





yi | Profitby drili’d, 3 © Io 
Profit by broad caft,2 13 8 





Difference 0 7 2 





32 | Profit by drill’¢, 2 4& © | Manuring does, in a dry year, more goed t¢ 
Profit by broad caft,o 5 6 drill’d crops than broad caft, Y. 





Difference o 1g 6 





1g Profit by broadcaft,6 2 2 
Profit by drill’d, 3 6 8 


Difference 215 6 





i4 | Profit by broad caft,2 7 10 
4 Profit by drill’d, 2 1 6 


—» 





Difference o 6 4 / 











Mr. Y.’s Obfervations on compared crops of this year 1765, 

* Drill method appears almott uniformly better in this dry year: dif- 
ference of feven acres cultivated in the two methods would be 
al. 2s. 6d.’ 

Ccz2 Revigwer’s 
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Reviewer's Refleétions on thefe Experiments, 

On the gth, Mr. Y.’s remark is very judicious. 

12th, Qne main recommendatign of the drill method is, that it faves 
manure: but we here fee the great fuperiority by it is afcribed to 
manure. 

13th, The drill’d was after a full fallow, and the broad caft only 
after‘a clover crop, and yet the fuperior profit of the latter very 

reat, Te | 

X Tis pretended that fucceeding drill-crops improve ; but here 
a crop of broad caft, after a bean crop, is fuperior. ' 

On Mr. Y.’s General Obfervations our Reflections are, 1ft, that 
though drill’d crops are this dry year generally fuperior to 
broad caft, yet the fuperiority of broad caft to drill’d in Experi- 
ment 13 is very great; the broad caft profit is almoft double of 
the drill’d, nearly 31. per acre. zdly, The foperiority of the 
drill’d to the broad cafl is never 21, per acre. 


In 1766 Mr. Y. has feven Experiments, the three firft on two 
Roods each, and the reft on one Rood. 


Exp. Profit and Lofs. Obfervations. 
i a 
15 | Lofs by drill’d, 2 o 8 | Wet feafon occafioned thefe loffes. Y, 

Lofs by broad cat, o 1 4 | Drill’d corn too much expofed to rain. Y, 


———— 


Difference 3 319 4 ' 





16 | Lofs by drili’d, 2 441 | Samecaufe. N.B. Both crops equally mil- 
Lofs by broad caft, o 12 1 dew'd, He 


Difference 1 12 ¥0 





37 | Profit by broadcaft, oo 9 8 | Samecaufe, ¥, 
Lofs by drill’d, 113 =! 








Difference 2 2 





9 
18 | Profit by broad caft,o 5 $8 | The broad caft crop followed clover; the 
2 


Lofs by drill’d, 017 drill’d a drili’d, Y. Ge 








Difference 3 2 10 





39 | Lofs by drill’d, r5 0 
Lofs by broad caft, 0 14 © 





Difference o Ir O 





20 |! Profit by broad cafty® 9g 10 
Profit by drill’d, o § oO 


Difference 4 4 10 





2t | Profit by broad caft, o 
Profit by drill’d,  0' 


Difference © 7 4 





9 4 | Manure was ufed, and more fuccefsful in the 
2 0 broaft caft. Y, 
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Mr. Y.’s General Obfervations on thefe crops. 





ls. d. 

1. This wet year makes the profit by broadcaft - -.- 1 7 8 
And lofs by drilling - - - - - .7.13 10 
Difference - - - 9 14 6 


2, Need of many hands together in drill hufbandry increafes the ex- 


pence amazingly. 
Reviewer’s Refleétions. 


On Experiment 18th, A drill’d crop after a drill’d one, anfwers not . 


fo well as after clover. 
2cth, The fame reflection. 
2ift, Produce was equal in the crops compared ; but the expence of 


the drill’d funk it. 
We fee not that the manure had more effe& in the broad caft. 


General Obfervation on thefe crops. 

We fee not by any means how Mr. Y. can account for wet years 
being bad for drill’d corn, by the rain coming too much to it. On 
the contrary, the greater field-room it has fhould make it dry 
fooner. R. 

Query, What can Mr. Y. mean (p. 178) by faying, on Experiment 
18, that 21. isa very coniiderable profit this year?’ No fuch 


profit appears. R. 


Mr. Y. has in the year 1767 five Experiments on divided Roods 
each, 


Exp. Profit and Lofs per Acre. Obfervations of Mr. Y. 
l. s. d.’ 
22 | Profit by broad caft,o rs 4 
Lofs by driil’d, © o10 


Difference o 16 2 





% 





23 | Profit by drill’d, 316 8 | A drill’d crop of beans preceded, 
Profit by broad caft,2 11 © | A broad caft crop of ditto preceded. 


Difference 1 5 8 








24 | Profit by broad caft, 1 4 4 ! After clover. 
Profit by drill’d, o o 8 | After barley. 


ioe) 


Difference 4 3 





25 | Profit by broad caft,o 15 4 | Fallow preceded, 
3 P 
Lofs by drill’d, © 16 6 


Difference 1 138 10 





26 | Profit by broad caft,o 6 o | The ficld was manured, and produtt equal, 
Lofs by drill’d, o 10 6 








Difference 0 16 6 | 








Cc 3 Mr: 
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Mr. Y.’s Obfervations on thefe crops. g 
L. «.d. 
1. Profit this year by the broad caft is « io hin « 5 
Ditto, drill’d, ated = @ - o ‘2 9 6 
———__. 1 
Difference - a . c‘s.3% 
2. Drill’d corn is more faccefsful than it was laft year. 2 


3. Mr. Y. doubts whether wetnefs be againit drilling. 
N. B. For 1765 read 1767 in p. ig1 of Mr. Y. 
4. In many cafes a fingle year, nota iucceflion of years, is to be con- 


. fidered for profit, viz. where we have peculiar wants. 
On the four Years Comparifons Mr. Y. fhews that 
Profit by the old hufbandry is - - - 22 19 10! 
Ditto, new . m ‘ ‘i - 914 gf 


i.e. nearly three to one for the old. 


General Corollary. 

* On an average of crops of wheat in the two methods in warious 
cafes (viz. as fucceeding failows, beans drill’d and broad catt, 
clover and drill’d wheat) one acre in the old hufbandry is equal 
to three in the new.’ Honeft, ingenuous, andimporrant! R. 

On the 23d Experiment (the only one this year in which the drill'd 
crop exceeded in profit) the former had great advantage in hav- 
ing the bean Jand ftirred much more; but what were the compa- 
rative prolits of the two bean crops compared ? 

Mr. Y. juitly calls the fabjeét of the fourth fe@ion of the firft chap- 
ter of the firft book, viz. ‘ quantity of feed, an untrodden ground,’ 
and propotés to reduce his Experiments thereon to what is a//olutely 
necefJary, as he owns his papers voluminous enough. 


He has in the year 1764, fix Experiments on this fubje in 
the old Hufbandry. 


N.B. S ftands for Seed, and P for Produce. 
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Mr. Y.’s Conclufions on the above crops. 


3» On all Experiments, that 1 bushel per acr¢ 1s far too little feed. 
| hes z. On 
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z, On Experiment 5th, that 3 buthels for the firft time decreafes in 


produce. 
3. On Experiment 6th, that 3 bufhels exceed all the reft. 
His Chinen. 
1. £ One would expect lefs feed thould be better fed ; but land, if 
not ttock’d wath corn, will with weeds.’ P. 206, 
2, Experiment 4th is on clover lay, 5th and 6th, on fallow. 


5. Wer P. 

vo 4.-3 

34 \ I I 2 

;. Average of clear produce of - 7 eKS 8: O 
22 s. 4, © 

2.) EE 

4 Three bufhels of feed the beft quantity, is contrary to all modern 


item, 
Thefe Experiments militate ftrongly againft drillers, one of whofe 


principal boafts is faving of feed. R. 
Mr. Y. has, in 1765, feven Experiments, moft of them in eight 
parts. 


N.B. The head line fhews the feed, and the produce is oppofite to 
the number of the Experiment. 
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Mr. Y.’s General Conclufion on thefe crops. 
1. That the moit profitable quantity of feed this year is 2 buhhels 


2 pecks. 
2. That ‘ the grand average to be drawn from all muft be of pecu- 
har advantage.’ P. 230. 
Quere, Is not the drynefs. of 1765 an adequate reafon why 2 buhhels 
and z pecks may fucceed as well as 3 bufhelsin1764? R. 


Mr. Y.’s Conclufions and Obfervations on the crops of 1765; 

On Experiment 1. As 2 bufhels give more than 3 bufhels, Jofs by 
bufhels is 35s. per acre; and 2 bufhels 2 pecks, are better tha 
3 buthels by 21]. 15 s. per acre. 

2. To Experiment 9, Mr. Y. adds, 4 bufhels 2 pecks give I quarter 
1 bufhel, and 5 bufhels only 1 quarter. 

3- On Experiment 10, he obferves, that after good clover 4 bufhels 
give 2 quarters 2 bufhels. 

To Experiment 13, he adds, that on this richly manured field 4 
bufhels 2 pecks give 2 quarters 4 buhhels, and 5 bufhels give 2 


quarters 1 bufhel and 2 pecks. 
Cc © aa §« On 
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5. On Experiment 13, he remarks, that * underfowing on +jch 
ground is not fo great a lofs as on poorer.’ 

6. Mr. Y. obferves, that the average produ& of 4 buthels and . 
pecks is 1 quarter 2 bufhels, and that of 5 bufhels is 7 buthels ang 
3 pecks *, 


In 1766 Mr, Y. has fix Experiments. 
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N. B. Five bufhels give, in Experiment 14th, I quarter and 3 pecks; 
in 15th, 1 quarter 2 buthels. Experiment 14th was on fallow, 
isth on clover land, and 16th on bean flubble. 


Mr. Y.’s General Obfervations. 
1. Two bufhels 2 pecks is beft quantity. 2. The feafon of this year 
was oppolite to that of 1765. 
In 1767 Mr. Y. has fix Experiments. 
NV. B. Laft table is here continued. 
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N, B. In this year the beft quantity is 2 bufhels and 2 pecks of 
feed. 


Average of the four Years, 
Table the laft continued. 


qr. b. p.[qr. b. p.[qr. bp. qr. b. p.}qr. b. p. 
06 3) 113,470 1§ 31193 


N. B. In 1767, § bufhels produced in all Experiments 1 quarter 2 
bufhels, except in No. 25, and in that only 1 quarter and 3 pecks. 

Mr, Y. obferves on crops of 1767, that many fields yielded only 5 
bufhels per acre, and that in Experiment 24 above 5 facks per 
acre are produced. 

* N.B. Yhough thefe Experiments are made on quantities of 
ground much {maller than an acre, yet we give them in that pro- 
portion, as being more familiar, and therefore eafy. R. M 

. lr, 
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1 yr. Y.’s General Obdfervation on thefe Experiments of the 
: four years is, | , 


‘ They are made on clayey and gravelly loam, after fallows, and fal- 
low crops of all forts,’ The refult 2 buthels and 2 pecks beft 
quantity. le reget . 

On his five Experiments of quantity of feed in the new hufbandry, in 
1754, Mr. Y. obferves, rit, that 2 bufhels and 2 pecks are ftrikingly 
the moft advantageous quantity ; and, 2dly, that three rows are 

referable to two, and two to one, in every quantity of feed. ‘On 
the Experiments in 1765, on this fubjett, Mr. Y. obferves, in the 
6th, 2 bufhels 2 pecks are the beft quantity, and when fown in 
treble rows: on the 7th, the fame: on the Sth, that the greateft 
produce is from 2 bufhels in one foot ro vs; next from 2 buthels 
2 pecks in ditto; next from 2 bufhels in 18 inch rows; then from 
1 bufhel 2 pecks in one foot rows; and laftly, from 2 bufhels 2 
pecks in one foot rows: on the 11th, that 2 b -the!s is the betft 
quantity, and diftance of 6 inches inferior to 12: on the rzth, 
that 2 bufhels is the beft quantity ; but 2 bufhels 2 pecks comes 
nearer than hitherto: on the 12th, that 2 buthels 2 pecks, in tre- 
ble rows, are the bet; and that1 bufhel 1 peck produces as much 
in one row as in three; a phenomenon unaccountable! On the 
i4th, 15th, and 17th, that 2 bufhels 2 pecks are the fuperior 
quantity; but that in the 1th, rth, and igth, 2 buhhels dear 
(our Author’s word) 2 bufhels 2 pecks in rows 12 inches afunder. 





Mr. Y.’s Particular Conclufions. . 
On 8th, One foot is the beft diftance, and others are better as nearer 
to it; but diflance is not chiefly confiderable. 
*On roth, ‘ General effect proves that the more rows the better.’ 
On 16th, * One foot is the proper diltance for equidiftant rows.’ 


His General Conclufions. 

1. But quantity varies betwixt 2 bufhels 2 pecks,-and 2 bufhels; but 
as 1 bufhel 1 peck is in /eweral Experiments the beft, the 2 bufhels 
feem likelieft to be bett. 

2. Equidiftant rows at 12 inches, then at 18 inches, are beft, 

3. Horfe-hoed crops come next. 

, 4. Three feet intervals 4eat four feet intervals. 
ioe fuperior diftances require a fallow, which horfe-hoed crops 
O not. 





Reviewer’s Conclufions. 

1, lin 2 bufhels proving beft, may be owing to the drynefs of 
1765. 

2. One bufhel 1 peck is feldom fuperior; fo that our conclufion is 
the contrary of Mr. Y.’s, viz. that 2 buthels 2 pecks feem beft-on 
the whole. 

3- Whether 2 bufhels 2 pecks, or only 2 bufhels, be the beft quan- 
tity, it militates ftrongly againft drillers. 


a 
’ 


* N.B, Experiment gth is wanting. 








The 
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The fifth fection of chapter I. book the firft, exami : 
beft time of fowing. . . ‘ nes what is the 
Experiment ift, Nine pieces of ground are fown at ab : 

diflance each from oeber, from September 5 to November ; nt 

firft gives the beft crop, and the two laft the worft, bet as ne 
regular progrefiion. ” 
2d, Eight picces fowed from September 12 to Ofober 30, The dif 
ferences are regular, but fometimes extremely trifling. ‘ 
gd, Differences are trifling and irregular, Same produce from fame 
quantities fown at a month’s diftance. 

4th, Eight fowings, including about fix weeks. Produce is fre. 
quently in an oider contrary to the lat Experiment, except in the 
two laft portions. 

sth, Fourteen different fowings, from Auguft 18 to December 1; 
Difference betwixt produce of firft and laft is more than two to 
one, though the laft had three ploughings more, 

6th, Sixteen different fowings from Auguft 23 to December 18, The 
middle feafons have beft produce, and the laft worfe than the 
earlieft. 

“th, Seventeen fowings, from Augutt 23 to December 26. Principal 
produce from September 10 to October 16; from earlier much 
lefs, and afterwards it declines. 

Sth, Seventeen fowings, from Auguft 1~ to December 26, on clover 
land. Produce of two earlieft is trifling; they then rife to Ne 8 
fown on September 21, and then gradually decline. , 

oth, Thirty-five fowings, from July 3° to April 28. Ploughings 
continued in proper weather. Produce rifes to N° 7, fown Sep. 
tember 8, is the fame on 2:d, and then with fome irregularities 
declines. — WN B. Firft and laft are equal. 

roth,g$ame number of fowings as above, on the fame days, with 
rotten manure. Latter autumnal fowings feem benefited by the 
manure. 

11th, Same number of fowings as above, on fallow. Chief produce 
is from fowings of September 8 to November 24. 

12th, Same number of fowings as above, on’ a clover lay. Refult 
as above to fowing of December 22. 


Mr. Y.’s Obfervations on Particular Experiments. 

On th, ‘ Late ploughings feem not to have effect,’ 

Sth, * Two firft fowings feem to have failed from the clover’s roots 
being too juicy.’ 

oth, ‘ Sewing earlier than vfual may fave a ploughing ; an objet of 
much confequence to 2n hufbandman.’ 

11th, ‘ Very little fowings are not recompenfed by extra tillage.’ 

y2th, ‘ This foil being gravelly may have feafon continue favourable 
on that account.’ 


Mr. Y.’s General Obfervations. 


I. ‘ Early fowings require thorough weeding before winter, which 
may be § s. expence per acre.’ 

Il. ‘ Beft feafon in September and half of October, but September 
better, and all fubfequent are worfe and worfe.’ 

) lil. ‘ Bifference 
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‘Difference of feafons of fowing feems to effect no difference in 
corn as to diftempers and beating down.’ 


Reviewer’s Obfervations, particular and general. 
Qn Experiment ad, Mr. Y.’s giving ploughings in lieu of earlier 
wings, on this gravelly loam, may account for equality of pror 
duce. : 
b, The late ploughings may have had that effect, though ynat- 
vended to, as the produce would probably have beea worfe with- 


gut them. . eat ae 
h, Mr. Y.’s obfervation hereon feems very judicious and. impor- 


rt 


tant. e . . . . 
Gen, As all Mr. Y.’s Experiments on this fubje& are in the drill 


hubandry, they cannot be decifeve on the awhele for broad-cak ; 
33 lower ripenimg of corn in one method, and wice verfa, may re- 
quire great allowance. 
Gen Difference of feafon, and nature of foil and management, 
muft require great allowances on this fubject. 

Section fixth of chapter J. book the firft, exhibits mifcellaneous 


Experiments on fleeps, deeds, &c. 

From Experiments 1 7, of fteeps in common falt, falt petre, 
lime, foot, pigeon’s dung, horfe’s urine, wood-lye, &c. no conclu- 
fon refults that any of them is of fervice. P.3:0 But from fix 
Experiments on change of feed, many important conclufions arife, viz. 
1. Foreign wheats from the moft oppofite climates are fuperior to 
moft of our own. 

1 Sowing of wheat raifed for feveral years in the neighbourhood, is 


worfe than any change. 

; Change from poor fand, even to fliff loam, fucceeds not. 

4. Evefham wheat is fuperior in many inflances to all forts ; Kentifh 
red wheat is next; and Cambridgethire the third. 

s. Red and white wheats are nearly equal. 

6. Bearded wheats yield larger produce, but inferior in quality. 

7. Mere change of foil is of much coniequence, 


Conclufions from other Experiments. 

From 14th and 15th, Biack duft of burned corn appears to produce 
no bad grain. 

i6thand 17th, sft, A double fallow and manuring appear to yield 
the belt grain: 2. Bad feed en bad land, in bad order, ‘produces 
bad grain: 3. Buton good land well ordered, the contrary. 

i8th, 1. Long dung, and fecond and third cropping, produce bad 
crops: 2. * Soil in very good order forces bad feed to a pitch 
which good cannot exceed.’ 

igth, 1.* Burnt and mufty grain is more fubject to diftempers than 
found feed :? 2. * Wheat is affeéted by duft of burned barley and 
oats, as well as by that of wheat.’ Et 

20th, Former conclufion of laft Experiment feems contradiéted. 
From many uninferted Experiments Mr. Y. concludes, 1%, that 

mildew proceeds immediately from infzéts brought by the wind, p. 

319: adly, that rich foils manured, and fome natural ones, are more 

liable to mildews: 3dly, that drill’d crops are, perhaps, more liable 


to mildews from drawing a current of air and infeéts init, Ibid. 
N.B.E 
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N. B. If drill’d crops, om any account whatever, be more lrable +3 
mildew, hence arifes a capital objection to drilling. R, tes 
Experiments of Curiofity, 21—26. 

Ne 21 fhews, that flipping of wheat roots is attended with lof): 

nearly 31. per acre. 

Ne 22, that tranfplantation is not likely to anfwer. 

In N° 23, 24, 25, are produced 8, 10, and +1 quartetii2 buthels 
high‘calture, and with lofs of 1701. in the latt Experiment Ne 2- 

N° 20, produce is 5 quarters 3 bufhels 3 pecks, at expence of 25 ¥ 
Seétion feventh and lait of chapter[. &c. contains genera] Re. 

marks, which deferve to be written in letters of gold. 

I. ¢ Culture of wheat is a matter of much nicety.’ 

II. * Improved hufbandry is {even times more advantageous than the 
common, and yet feveral very great crops léave but very {inal 

rofit.’ 

Ut ‘ Incomplete cultivation is very unprofitable, but lefs fo thay 
a complete one.’ 

IV. ‘ Both on clayey and gravelly loams (2. e. the generality of wheat 
lands) the o/d hufbandry is the {uperior mode.’ 

V. ‘ On the whole, the ew hbufhandry is far beyond a common far. 
mer, both on account of perfection of inftruments, and accuracy 
of culture.’ 

VI. ‘ Profit of wheat fucceeding ameliorating crops, appears clearly, 
and is a national object of importance. Lis 

VIL. ‘ WHILE EXPORTATION IS ALLOWED, increafe of wheat is an 
object of vaft national importance.’ 

VAIL. ¢ The mef rational method of effetting an increafe of wheat, is 
promotion of general good bufbandry, and particularly large quan- 
tities of manure.’ P. 32>. 


[ Lo be concluded in our next. ] Cc -% 








ArT. VII. The Farmer's Letters to the Landlords of Great Britain, 
Containing the Sentiments of a praétical Hufbandman, on 
various Subjects of great Importance; particularly, I, On 
raifing large Sums of Money by improving Eftates. IL. On 
the Methods of raifing the Rental of Eftates. IL1. On va- 
rious Improvements; fuch as Draining, Manuring, Fencing; 
and raifing new Buildings, or remedying the Inconveniencies 
of old ones. IV. On Paring, Burning, Liming, &c. V. 
On improving feveral Sorts of wafte Lands, Moors,’ Downs, 
Wolds, &c. &c. The Whole calculated to fhew the great 
Profit attending the Improvement of Eftates, both in culi- 
vated and uncultivated Countries. Vol. Il. 8vo. 65 
Nicoll. 1771. 


HE title-page fufficiently fhews the defign of thefe 25 
Letters, which are of a much more extenfive nature than 


thofe of the former volume *. 





* For our account of the firft volume, fee Rev. vol. xxxvi. Po 417 
See alfo an account of the 2d edition, vol. xxxix. p. 371. in 
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The Author, Mr. Young, obferves, that he defigns to point 

; to landlords, who only know that they have improvable 
“tes an eafy method of giving proper directions to their 
tewardSy &c. to improve them ; and to give hints to fuch as 
know much more of the fubject. He propofes to fhew the no- 
bility and gentry how to raife, on their improvable eftates, large 
ms of Money, OF great incomes quickly, in many cafes, with 
hazard than attends application to the miniffry for a place, 
orto the city for a wife. He promifes to advife no improvement 
yhich he has not either praciifed or Seen pragiifed, and that his 
idign is not to make farmers but improvers. By improvable 
tates,he means fuch as will pay intereft for money expended, 
and leave a clear profit from § to 20 per cent. 

In Letter LI. he advites the landlord to fecure a large fum 
to go through his intended improvements with fpirit, and 
not to depend upon finall annual. fums; and he compares him 
to the merchant, whofe fuccefs depends upon having a fufficient 
apital. But we apprehend that many a nobleman and gentle- 
man who docs not underftand agriculture, will think it a point 
of prudence to try how {maller annual fums anfwer in im- 
rovements, before he incur the rifque of adding to the weight 
which he already fuftains, by a confiderable mortgage. He 
cannot by fuch cautious conduct grow fo fuddenly rich; but he 
is fafe from becoming fuddenly poor, and he will gradually 
gain experience, 

Letter 111. advifes the landlord to gain a complete know- 
ledge of his eftate,.as a grand preliminary. But hie labor, boc 
wus off. Mr. Y. afigns many reafons againft employing com- 
mon ftewards in thele improvements, and therefore advifes the 
landlord either to get fufficiently acquainted with country bu- 
fnefs himfelf to dictate pofitively to workmen, or to employ 
fome perfon of known abilities to dictate in that manner, 

But this is the very difficulty which feems next to infur- 
mountable, ‘“I’he landlord may {pend the def part or whole of 
his life, before he can gain knowledge fufficient, or gain fuch 
a fidus Achates 4s Mr. Y. recommends, ’Tis an eafy matter to 
provide books ruled with feparate columns for place, foils, te- 
nant, acres of arable, grals, wood, fheep-walk inclofed and 
open, rent, repairs, horfes, oxen, young cattle, theep, hogs, 
ke, &c. but a moft difficult thing to know into whofe hands 
to put thefe books thus ruled and filled.. He mutt be acquainted 
hot only with agriculture in general, but that of the country 
he isto improve in particularly ; the prices of labour, wooa, 
and all the products of the earth; the ftate of the neareft mar- 
kets; the conveyance by land and water, &c. and if he is 
thus acquainted with the country, he cana (carce fail of having 

con 
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connections with the people ; 2 circumftance which Mr, y ob 
jected to in the old fteward. es 

And here, once for all, we prefume to deliver our opinio 
on this important fubjeét ; viz. that no landlord who jis let. 
rant of agriculture can, with prudence, intruft his eftate for 
improvement to any perfon who will not give bond, on ¢gp. 
dition of a certain fum to be advanced by the landlord, to im. 
prove the rental to a certain rate, and bring a fufficient tenant 
to leafe it at that rate. 

Mr. Y. judicioufly adviles to begin improvements with farms 
molt capable of it; and obferves, that the expences of repairs 
in little farms fwallow up a confiderable fhare of rent, He 
concludes this letter by fhewing, that if ponds are to be dug 
roads to be mended, houfes, &c. to be repaired or rebuilt, 
marle, limeftone, &c. to be dug, though thefe works may nog 
be prudent in a tenant, they may be highly fo in a landlord, 

Jn Letter 1V. Mr. Y. fhews that the augmenting of rents 
by giving notice to old tenants to quit at a day, or pay an ad- 
vance, is a {cheme liable to many objections, of which he fpe- 
cifies a few; viz. that thus the work is done by halves, as 
none will give for farms unimproved nearly what a landlord 
may make by improvements ; 2dly, that new tenants will not 
také without a Jeafe, and thus tie up a landlord’s hands from 
further improvements ; 3dly, that ’tis unjuft; and, 4thly, une 
popular. Mr. Y. judicioufly advifes to do all repairs and im. 
provements, if the landlord cax, while the old tenant is on 
the farm ; which he thinks may be done even on leafed farms, 
by virtue of the claufe for ingrefs and regrefs for repairs. We 
think however differently, as the making improvements under 
the name of repairs, may be very inconvenient and difadvanta- 
geous to the prefent tenant, and was never intended by that 
clauie. Mr. Y. advifes, that if the improvements cannot be 
made while the old tenant is on the farm, it fhould rather be 
taken into hand, the intended works done, and the farm re-let, 
than covenants for the improvements made with the new te- 
nant. His reafon is, that a man wiil value higher what: he 
views done, than what he is told of. But furely a tenant may 
have fuch certainty of tthe works to be dane, that he cannot 
doubt of the reality of them; and it may be fo very inconve- 
nient tothe landlord to buy ftock, utenmfils, and hire fervants, 
that the improvements may be more advantageoufly executed 
both for jandlord and tenant, by the new tenant’s immediately 
fucceeding the old. Lefs expence laid out on the new tenant’s 
own plan may be both more pleafing and more ufeful than 
greater on the landlord’s. 

Mr. Y. thinks fix months fufficient time to improve mo 


farms, and twelve months to improve any. Buildings are to be 
done 
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‘n fummer, fences in winter. He advifes not to em- 


ont the landlord’s old carpenters, mafons, &c. He would 
gifo have great numbers of all wo:kmen hired at advanced 
d feveral farms improved at the fame time. But 


prices; ant A neg , 
here we mutt odfeive, that many judicious landlords will pro- 


bably be of an oppofite opinion, becaufe much work will occa~ 
fon confufion, negleét, &c. and that advancing of prices is not 
only a temporary evil, but a continuing one, and of a contagious 
example. ) i : 

Letter V. opens with a plan, which fhews how inconve- 
niently the lands of three farms may be fituated with regard to 
the houfes, and how eaftly reformed by making the feveral parts 
of the fame farm contiguous. This is fo natural an idea, that it 
muft furely have fuggetted itfelf to every one who hath thought 
of inprovements at all. 

The Author, however, adds, that if the farms are too fmall, 
fhould all be thrown together, and fufficient buildings ereéted 
in one convenient place. He thinks that fuch reform would 
raife the rent to double; and in fuch low rents as he mentions, 
viz. 1s. 6d. per acre, we apprehend it might. 

Our Improver obferves rightly, that in difpofing an eftate 
into farms, the fize moit demanded in the country fhould be 
revarded ; and adds, that when rent is not funk on account of 
fize, the larger the farm is, the more advantageous tu the land- 
lord, as the buildings and, repairs are not in proportion. But 
allow us to remind Mr. Y. that in the former volume of his 
Letters he has fhewn, that farms which are large beyond a cer- 
tain fize, are difadvantageous both to the public and individuals, 
as they difcourage population, and exact not fuficient attention 
to culture. 

Mr. Y. alfo well obferves, that the fize of fields fhould be 
proportioned to that of farms; and he :emarks, that the number 
of arable fields to a farm need not be more numerous than crops 
which compole a courfe. He thinks that grafs fhould be di- 
vided into three or four clofes for convenience. It is certain 
that mixed ftock,'viz.. fheep, horned cattle, and horfes, thrive 
together ufually ; but it feems proper for the farmer to have 
not only paftures for his fatting and /ean ftock, but alfo, if he 
can, for frefhening ftock too. 

Letter VI. propofes to confider that capital obje& in farms, 
the rebuilding or repairing of the houfes, &c. We agree with 
Mr. Y. entirely that flate or tile fhould be fubftituted for thatch. 
He thinks the plans for farm-houfes already publifhed very 
faulty, as being very inconventent. We fhall not prefume to fcan 
theie plans critically, more eipecially as dimenfions are not 
‘given 5—now aid then we thal) offer ar. mark, 
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- In plate II. fig. 1, ¢ is called a fmall room, yet appears twice 
or thrice as big as a, in which the whole family are to live ; 
we really imagine that the letters are tranf{pofed. In fo - 
thotgh fomething is faved by having the fire- place of the parlour 
thruft into the corner, yet more feems loft by having it clofe 
to the.dairy, fo as to affect the milk, efpecially as the fire of 
the fcalding houfe is in the fame pofision. ~ Fig. 2, is juflly 
liable to the fame objection; and we fhould. fuppofe that any 
judicious farmer who came to fuch an houfe, would certainly 
make ¢ his dairy, provided it be built northwards, which dairies 
fhould conftantly be. 

In plate Il]. fig. 1, Mr. Y. gives a plan of a farm-yard, 
which, in general, may do very well; and we agree with him 
that the farmer’s kitchen fhould forma part of the inclofyre, 
We find not immediately an explanation of fig. 2, and do not 
eahly guefs what it means. In plate 1V. Mr. Y. gives what 
may be called a plan of a /uperb farm-yard, with all poffible 
conveniences, which may fuit the purfe and tafte of a noble- 
man. 

We agree with him entirely that ¢ manure is the foul (though 
a nafty foul) of good hufbandry ;’ and we go even further than 
he does: we would have all cattle, young as well as aged, 
oxen as well as cows, ftalled, for two reafons which appear to 
us unanf{werable ; viz, that thus they are often prevented from 
doing harm to each other, and, fecondly, that their ridges are 
kept diy, a point of much more importance than is ufuall 
imagined. We agree with Mr, Y. that a landlord who binds 
his tenant to ftack all hay at home, acts wifely if he alfo binds 
him to lay all the manure on his grafs land. 

And now we are fent back to plate III. fig. 2, for an expla- 
nation of an irregular farm-yard.—We entirely approve Mr. 
Y.’s advice to bind the workmen to finifh in a given time. 

Mr. Y. ends this letter by apologizing for non-affignment 
of calculations, becaufe they are /o various; but this apology 
feems not to us {ufficient. He intends, we apprehend, to in- 
firuét the ignorant; and for fuch, furely, calculations upon dif- 
ferent’ plans, with different given materials, and in different 
fituations, are ufeful, nay needful, that the improver having 
made proper allowances for the difference of his. own fituation, 
may calculate with tolerable exadtnefs before he begins to build. 

Letter Vil. opens with a declamation in praife of the advan- 
tages of good fences, the necefiity of which we hope will not 
be very generally difputed. 

We know from experience that Mr. Y.’s encomiums on dry 
ftone walls, as having nothing of trouble in them, would, in his 
opinion, be liable to great reftrictions, if he knew what atten- 
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tion is neceflary to fupport them in countries expofed to 
high winds, hunters, &c. The two kinds of ditches which 
he recommends, viz. five feet wide by four deep, and four by 
three, the width at bottom one foot, are indeed good. He ju- 
dicioufly approves the method of plafhing the fence by leaving 
fome part of the quick for flakes, and prefers it to cutting down 
the whole, in order to re-{pring, when defended by a dead 
edge. * 
: The addition of pales at the gateways and joining of hedges, 
the turning of brick or ftone arches, the painting of gates, &c. 
are points which the bare infpeCctioa of the lands of almoft any 
improver will recommend. 

Mr. Y. recommends the plafhers of Hertfordfhire to teach 
thofe of countries unacquainted with the method; and advifes 
to work the ditch by a frame, and to buy bufhes, ftakes, and 
edders, where the premifes do not fupply them. We apprehend 
moft of this advice might have been fpared. 

His objections to clipp’d hedges of white thorn, feem reafon- 


able, as is the doctrine whith he inculcates, viz. * a fence in- 


fuficient to turn an hog, is no fence.’ 

- But we cannot, without confiderable reftrictions, admit Mr. 
Y.’s aflertion, * that thorn hedges yield no firing. —-We do 
not much oppofe the permitting of thorns to grow tall and old 
before they are cut, as they then afford excellent fhelter ; but 
the fooner they are cut the oftener they will furntfh, though in 
fnaller quantities, fire -boot as well as hedge-bcot. 

We heartily recommend the praétice of Mr. Y.’s advice, to 
make the ftakes of the dead fence of fallow, as thefe will gene- 
rally grow, and fave much expence and trouble of ftakes. 

Letter VIII. propofes a very important obje&, viz. the pro- 
portioning the gra/s and arable parts of farms. Mr. Y. ob- 
ferves, that gra/s pays the landlord better than arable; and 
thence deduces his axiom, * ’Tis much better to have too much 


grafs than too much arable.’ His fcheme of converting arable 


into grafs, may be feen in the following fhort diredtions, viz. 
‘ Turn in the ftubble foon after harveft. In O&ober plough 
the ground into three feet ridges. Plough as foon in {pring as 
the foil admits, fo as to gain a fine tilth by the firft week in 
May. In a fortnight or three weeks all the weeds will fprout. 
Proceed with the plough through June and July. In the firft 
weck of Auguft fow the feeds, harrow and roll.’ 

Mr. Y. recommends 16 1b. of white clover, 10 1b. of burnet, 
and ditto of rib-grafs, per acre, which will coft about 15s. 6d. 
He adds, that fowing Sainfoine on light limeftone, loam, dry, 
fandy or gravelly land, will improve it to fix times its value, 


This we believe to be a very mcderate calculation. 


Rey, May 1771. Dd He 
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He obferves, that though the more grafs-land there is ip a 
farm, geverally the better, yet a tenant fhould have two fields, if 
dry enough, for turnips alternately, or if clay, one for cab. 
bages, the culture of which every year with that plant will im. 
prove the foil. 

Mr. Y. opens Letter 1X. with recommending to landlords 
the drainage of wet lands, both arable and grals. He wife] 
advifes the landlord, that having found a fufficient defcent fog 
the water, or made one, he begin with the fmaller drains, 
which fhould be covered ones, filled to a certain heighth with ° 
ftones, wood, or bufhes, fuch as the country affords eafieft, and 
having laid a thin cover of ftraw, fern, &c. fill them up with 
earth. He adds, that drains alone can convert bad land to god, 
to the doubling of the rent.—He fuppofes that this work may 
coft 30s. per acre. 

Letter X. advifes the clearing land of bufhes, brambles, 
mole and ant hills, as what reducg the land to half value, 

Mr. Y. rightly advifes the landlord to meddle with no ma- 
nurings, but fuch, a$ are of the lafting kind, viz. by marle, 
chalk, or clay, which, laid on light lands, will pay amply. 
He obferves that, in Norfolk, from 80 to 100 loads, of 30 buhhels 
each, of fat marle, aré laid on an acre. The total expence will 
be 31. per acre when the cart is filled from the pit by the dig- 
gers, and when drawn up in buckets 5]. 

Letter XJ: recommends to landlords the making of good roads, 
as what a tenant willingly pays for when he confiders the faving 
thereby of his cattle, carriages, &c. He concludes this letter 
with fetting forth the advantages of water, as the driving of 
cattle to it at any diftance is in a manner fatal to _fatting beatts, 
and, we think, fcarce lefs fo to a dairy. 

Letter XII. confiders the aggregate bufinefs of improvement. 
We think Mr. Y. might have ipared the information, that 
‘ Lands let at low rents will 4¢ pay for money expended on 
improvements’ He feems indeed too minute in fome fubfe- 
quent pages; but perhaps our own experience in matters of 
this fort may make his inftru€tions appear to be too much in 
detail. “here is, however, a piece of advice in p. 89, which 
may not be needlefsly given to every improver, viz. to give 
higher prices than ulual in winter for fome works rather than 
defer them till fummer, when the price of all work is dearer. 
He certainly advifes prudently rather to dire teams to do the 
neceflary works than to buy horfes, carriages, &c. 

The Author advifes his improver to calculate the whole ex- 
pence of the improvements, and then add the intereft of this 
fum to the old rent; ex. gr. 
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hs. dd. 

500 acres, at 8s. rent — _ 200 0 0 
Intereft of 22001. at 4 per cent. ~- $0 0 Oo 
280 0 Oo 


Rife of the rent per acre 3s. 6d. which is above 871. on the 
jntereft of the expences, and fome profit, though trifling. Mr. 
Y. thinks that few tracts of country would want fo large an ex- 
penditure as this, and many, we believe, would pay better. 

Mr. Y. largely (rather too largely and minutely, we think) 
recapitulates the improvements of various kinds, to lead us to 
conclude that the rife of rent would be much higher than this, 
and ftates. the feveral fuperior advances with correfponding pro- 


fits, viz. 





7s. is equal to 871. 











13 2371. 
15 2871. 
17 —— 3371. 


He judges that a farm thus improved would let for 11. 5s, 
per acre; and harangues upon the great advantages of 
making this improvement, viz. a clear profit of 3371. per ann. 
Now our duty to the public obliges us, as Reviewers, to ob-~ 
ferve, that the reality of this improvement of rent muft depend 
on the nature of the foil, about which nothing can be afcer- 
tained to verify the reality of the profit. 

Indeed Mr. Y. feems confcious, that the advance of rent 
at 25 s. per acre will appear extravagant, and therefore modeftly 
finks it to a guinea, and the clear profit to 237]. and concludes 
that a gentleman thus improving, enjoys a certain perpetual re- 
turn of 20 per cent. for hazard and expenditure of a fingle 
year—* An advantage, he adds, to be found in no trade what- 
ever ;’ and we agree with him. 

He proceeds to fhew that there is no /uch great trouble in the 
execution of this plan, as needs deter any gentleman from carry- 
ing the plan into effect himfelf, or committing the management 
to fome perfon of Anowledge and aéiivity; he omits integrity. 
To this propofal we have faid fomething in the commencement 
of this articlee—He propofes that the manager fhall have 5], 
per cent. on the real improvements of rent per annum. But we do 
not at ail underftand how long this 5]. per cent. per annum is 
to be continued. If during the management only, it feems too 
little ; if for ever, too much, If during the life of the manager, 
it is a very uncertain premium; as the younger man will be 
much better paid, while the older has generally much better talents, 
But now ends the former part of this work, which concerns a 
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cultivated country. The uncultrvated country opens eguor majus 


arandum | 
Py 
Art. VIIL. A Voyage to China and the Ea/t Indies, by Peter Ofbeck 
tog.ther with a Voyage to Suratte, by Olof Toreen; and an Ac 
count of the Chinefe Hufbandry, by Captain Charles Gufiavys 
Eckeberg.—Tranflated from the German. By John Rein. 
hold Forfter, F. A. 5. To which are added, a4 Faunula and 
Flora Sinenfis, 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. Boards. White. 1771, 


OYAGES and Travels are a fpecies of inftruétion, 
which is generally acceptable and amufing: they gra- 

tify that love of novelty and variety, which is natural 
to the human mind, without tiring its attention, and are 
eagerly peruled by that clafs of readers, who have neither 
inclination nor leifure for much refle&ion It is of importance, 
therefore, that they fhould be the refult of accurate obfervation, 
and faithful report. Diligence in obferving, and honefty in 
relating, are eflential to the reputation and credibility of every 
writer in this department. In fome cafes it may be extremely 
difficult to correct thofe miftakes, which their want of atten- 
tion or want of integrity may occafion; the poifon may have 
produced its effect before the proper antidote can be applied; 
and prejudices and errors, which have taken full pofleffion of the 
mind, may never be wholly fubaued and rectified. We can 
never {ufficiently value and commend the writer, who fpares 
neither expence nor pains to obtain a thorough acquaintance 
with the fubjects to which his teftimony refers, and who is 
faithful in communicating information to others. Where- 
ever we find fuch qualities as thefe, we can readily excufe repe- 
tition or minutenefs, which fome may be apt to deem dull and 
tedious. Imperfections of this kind will be neceflary appen- 
dages to fuch a work as that now before us. The ingenious 
author committed to writing every thing that occurred, and 
offers to the candour of the public every obfervation his journal 
contained. His remarks muft therefore often coincide with the 
relations of others; and the form of a journal, under which 
his obfervations appear, will expofe him to the charge of being 
too minute and triflingin fome of his details. But thefe imper- 
fections (were they much more numerous than they are) are abun- 
dantly compenfated by the great variety of important and ufeful 
particulars which his work contains; and he will be found 
to excel in that province of a natural hiftorian, to which his 
obfervations principally refer. It will be a fufficient recom- 
mendation of this work, that it is part of the plan of the cele- 
brated profeflor Linnzeus for extending and improving natural 
knowledge ;—that it is the refult of the directions he had given 
for this purpofe in his Infructio Peregrinatcris ; and that it was 
6 originally 
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originally publifhed at his defire, and with his particular ap- 

‘bation. * You, Sir, fays Linnzus in his letter to the 
guthor, have every where travelled with the light of fcience ; 

ou have named every thing fo precifely, that it may be com- 
prehended by the learned. world ; and have difcovered and fet- 
tled both the genera and fpecies. For this reafon, I feem 
myfelf to have travelled with you, and to have examined every 
objeét you faw with my own eycs. If voyages were thus 
written, fcience might truly reap advantage from them, I 
congratulate you, Sir, for having traced out a way in which 
the world will follow. your fteps hereafter; and, purfuing this 
career, will remember the man who firft pointed it out.’ 

The editor, whofe tranflation does juftice to the original, 
gives us, in his preface, the following account of this work. 
‘ Nothing efcaped the attention of Mr. Ofbeck. The hiftory, 
the antiquities, the religion, the manners, the drefs, the cha- 
racter, the policy, the government, the military and civil 
eftablifhments of the country, were equally objects of his at- 
tention; and what is very remarkable, and will of courfe pre- 
judice [prepotiefs] this nation in favour of our author is, that 
we find the judgment of Lord Anfon about the Chinefe, con- 
firmed and juftified in his obfervations on the character of that 
nation. 

‘ The merchant will find a minute and accurate account 
ofmany commodities brought from the Eaft, with an exact 
delineation of the whole commerce of China. ‘Fhe oecono- 
mift and hufbandman will find many ufeful and agreeable re- 
marks in Mr. Ofbeck’s and Mr. Eckeberg’s zccounts, which 
might be confidered as good hints even in this country, where 
agriculture and hufbandry have been improved both in theory 
and practice, to the great emolument of the inhabitants ; 
while many faéts here related are applicable to the Englith 
Colonies and plantations. In fhort, the reader will find many 
remarks, in the courfe of this work, that will affift him in 
the ftudy of medicine, hiftory, geography, and almoft every 
other branch of learning. 

‘ But the natural hiftorian will find the richeft treafures in 
this ufeful performance.’ | 

The above account, we apprehend, is not much exaggerated ; 
Nor is it unworthy of notice, that Mr. Ofbeck was as indefa- 
tigable and refolute, as ingenious, in profecuting his oblerva- 
tions, He wifhes that they may procure half as much appro- 
bation from the world, as they have colt him trouble and at- 
tention, * I ventured, fays he, on fhore at the ifland of ‘Fava, 
Where the woods are filled with tigers and crocodiles ; and 
hazarded my life in Ching, where the heat of the fun on barren 
hills, robbers on the roads, and petulant children in back 
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ftreets, are continually annoying a foreigner; and landed on 
the ifland of Afcenfion, where the fun hatches the eggs of the 
tortoies, and in a fhort time ruins the conftitution, of the mog 
healthy.’ | 

The Author has given us feveral defcriptions of animals and 
plants, which are particularly accurate and {cientific. We 
thal] feleét fome of thefe, with other extra&ts, for the fatisfac. 
tion of our readers, from which they will be able, in fome 
meafure, to judge of the abilities of the writer, and the merit 
of the work. 

© 3° 47°N.L. We caught the dog-fifh, which is reckoned 
the moft voracious animal of prey. Authors have already de- 
fcribed feveral kinds of them, though not very clearly. The 
reafon thereof is probably that fome forte are no where to be 
found but in great feas, where they can te but feldom exa- 
mined by inquifitive people; whence all forts are called by the 
fame name, becaufe they all look alike at a diftance. Ver 
feldom does an opportunity offer of comparing feveral forts 
together, that fpecific marks might be afcertained, which other- 
wile is difficult, as their fins do not conftitute the ouly differ- 
ence. The dog-fith moft commonly met with about the line 
is the /gualus condudtus, [qualus canicula, (Lin. Sytt. Nat. p. 399. 
n. 8.) or the greater dog-fith. 

“Its length is tive feet; the Lady is of a bluifh grey above, and 
white below; the Acad is flat, with a fhort, half. round fore- 
head: the Jower jaw has four rows of ferrated teeth; the 
mouth is lunular, large, about an inch from the point of the 
head: the tcngue is thick, round. before, and dentated; the 
eyes were covered on both fides with a fkin after its death, ex- 
cepting one crofs ftripe, which was to be feen in the middle. 
The ventral fins are near the anus; they are broad, fhort, 
tlunt, and in fome meafure conneéted : the anal tin is fhort, 
and in the mid-way between the anus and the tail. At the 
tail there is a trianzular cavity.’ ‘The pectoral, ventral and anal 
fins are white, with black points; the others: are of the fame 
colour with the body, but they have white points. It is vivi- 
parous, and is,caught on very large hooks, which have a joint 
not far from the hooks, faftened to ftrong ropes: on this hook 
you put a Jarge piece of bacon, or half’ a chick, or fomething 
which the fith fwallows greedily. ' It is very tenacious of life; 
and will move about, though its head or tail’ be cut off; 
from the wound the blood gufhes as out of a fpout ; nay, even 
if the bowels be taken out oft its belly,’ it lives more than an 
hour, as we faw when we caught it. In its belly were bon- 
nets, fepi#, and whole chicken with feathers, which we 
had thrown overboard when dead. When a dog-fifh is 
caught, it'flounces about the deck; and people muft take 
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reat care, for with its teeth it is faid to bite off a leg with 

reat eafe, at leaft it would not be fafe to try the experiment. 
When the feamen want to get into a boat where thefe fifh fre- 

vent, they muft take care not to put their feet into the 
water; for I once faw a dog-fith attempting to fwallow a large 
wooden quadrant, but it was not able to do it, as it was too 
broad, and therefore only left the marks of its teeth on it. 
Jt is owing to its great greedinefs that the feamen are able to 
catch it: they cut off its fins, and then throw it again into the 
fea; befides many other cruel tricks, which I fhall pafs over. 

‘If afailor dies in a place where dog-fifhes haunt, he is fure 
to be buried in the bellies of fome of them. Large dog-fithes 
are never eaten, and {mall ones but feldom, and in cafes of 
neceffity only. They are cut into flices, which are fqueezed 
in water, till no tratn-oil remains in them; after being thus 
wathed, it is boiled or roafted, and eaten with butter: the 

art towards the tail is the beft: the forepart is feldom eaten. 
The fkin and fins are made ufe of in polithing, and are called 
Shagreen * ; they are found in plenty in the Chinefe apothe- 
caries fhops, and in other places. In the head, above the 
eyes, in two cavities, is a thick white matter, which, the 
fkin being taken off, is taken out, dried, reduced to powder, 
and ufed as an cenmenagogue. ‘This dog-fith had two compa- 
nions.” 

¢ June 7th, 37° 30°. S. L.—About eight o’ clock at night, 
we heard, at feveral times, a deep and harfh‘noife. We fup- 
pofed this was the voice of fome large fifth. Some faid that 
they faw its way, and that it fhone a little in the dark. This 
light might probably arife from the violent motion which its 
{wift paflage gives tc the water ; for in the night fomething 
fhone about our fhip; yet this might alfo be occafioned by 
many forts of little worms, dead fifhes, and other putrified 
bodies.’ 

This latter conjeture is confirmed by the conclufive expe- 
riments of Mr. Canton, defigned to prove, that the luminous 
appearance of the fea arifes from the putrefaction of its animal 
fubftances. See Review for laft month, p. 329. 

The Author Janded at Java, and gathered ‘feveral plants, 
which he has minutely defcribéd. We fhall feleét his defcrip- 
tion of the ccceus nal er as a fpecimen. ‘¢ Coccus nucifera 
(Palma Indica major, Rumphius, tom. 1. p. 1.) called Calapa 
in the ‘favan language, is a very high, but not very thick palm- 
tree, with a rough bark, and a ftem, which is undivided up to 
thecrown. On the bark grows a white flower-like mofs. The 








_ * True fhagyeen is part of the fkin of a wild afs, and is brought 
from Turkey. Ses 
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¢ocoa-nuts, which hung at the top, looked like cabbages, and 
were fomewhat triangular: the exterior fhell of the nut jg 
yellow, when it begins to ripen, and grows brown: it con. 
lifts of an outer-cafe, like hemp, and is ufed as fuch, and 
therefore is commoly pulled off before the nut ts fold ; except. 
ing a narrow ftripe, which is left to fhew how ripe the nut is ; 
and accordingly is either green, or yellow, or brown, Yet 
thefe nuts may be had quite perfect if they are ordered, and jn 
that ftate they contain the greateft plenty of frefh water, The 
fibrous fhell is ufed for matches and ropes, but the latter foon 
rot in frefh water. The next fhell below this is white before 
it is ripe, but it afterwards becomes brown and very hard: 
near the ftalk it is fomewhat angulated. The ‘fava people 
make ufe of it to put their brown {ugar and other things in, 
People going to the Eaft Indies make drinking veflels and punch- 
Jadles of it; and befides this, fome very pretty little bafkets, 
Oppofite to the bafe, or to the part where the ftalk is faftened, 
are three little holes, but only one of them is eafily opened, 
The innermoft fhell, which fits clofe to the hard fhell, is 
white, and not much harder than a turnip before it is boiled: 
it may be eaten raw, and has a tafie of fweet almonds; and 
for that reafon feamen mix it with cinnamon, and make a fort 
of almond milk with it. It may be alfoufed as a fallad, when 
prepared with vinegar, falt, and oil. The nut is filled with 
a pale fweet water, which turns four if it is not drunk foon 
after the nut is opened. Every nut contains about a pint, or, 
fomewhat more, of this water. We ufed it for fome weeks, 
whilft it was frefh, inftead of tea. Jt is faid, that this juice, 
if it is ufed as water to wafh one’s felf, gives a fine complexion. 
When the nut grows old, the water congeals into a fpungy 
white kernel, from which, after the fhell is opened, fome 
leaves {pring up, which keep very long, without putting the 
nutinto the ground, or watering it. A hundred nuts cofta 
pefo duro, or Spanifh dollar. The trees ftood along the fhore in 
low places, and were very plentiful. Authors fay very circum-. 
itantially, that this tree affords clothes, meat and drink, 
houfes or huts, utenfils or houfehold implements, and other 
inftruments to the natives. To the laft mentioned purpofe 
the ftem is of ufe; out of the branches they make the arched 
entrances into their huts, to which they faften flowers on their 
weeding-days : the leaves are made ufe of for thatching, fails, 
bafkets, brooms, and may be wrote upon with bamboo nails; 
the kernel and water of the nut afford them ‘their meat and 
beverage: the outward fhell affords clothing, painting- 
brufhes, &c. If an incifion is made into any bough, a clear 
juice runs from the wound in the night-time, which makes 


lyrup and vinegar, if properly prepared, Without this juice. 
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of cocoa no arrack can be made: and the Chinefe, for this 
reafon, are obliged to buy this liquor here. The Indians 
breakfaft on the kernel of the cocoa-nut, fagoe-bread, and 
gried fiflh: but thofe of higher rank add fome boiled rice. The 
hell is ufed, like areca, for chewing; but firft they mix it 
with betel and chalk: it is likewife put into water, and after- 
wards they make a milk of it, which they call Santar, in which 
they boil herbs, cabbage, rice, and fifhes: this milk turns four. 
jn one night. If it is mixed with a certain quantity of water, 
and boiled in a pot, it lofes its white colour; and when all the. 
water is gone off, a pure oil remains, which, it is faid, is as 
clear and fweet as oil of olives; it is ufed as butter, and is 
avery nutritive food. Both men and women anoint themfelves 
with cocoa oil, both againft certain difeafes, and becaufe it is 
fafhionable to have black hair. ‘The ladies of fava and Balaya 
mix part of the root of turmerick (Cucunna, Linn.) with it, 
which gives a luftre to their complexions. ‘The Portuguefe 
doctors prefcribe cocoa oil with fyrup of violets againtt coughs. 
and afthmas, and order gouty people to rub the parts affected 
with it, &c. The roots are ufed againft dyfenteries and fevers. 
The flrangury. and the gonorrhea virulenta are healed by means 
of the flowers taken out of the fpatha and eaten with /ontaris or a 
reddifh fugar. If frefh cocoa nuts are roaited, and grow cold 
again, or when they are expofed to dew, they are faid to put a. 
flop to agues and the like difeafes : it might be of ufe to try this 
receipt in the Ea/? India voyages. In Malabar the kernels of the 
ripe nuts are dried by the fun, and exported into other countries 
by the name of Copra; and oil is prefled out of it, with which 
all forts of weapons are rubbed to prevent their rufting.’ 

The Author at length arrives at Canton, the celebrated mart 
of China. He particularly deicribes its fituation, buildings, 
and inhabitants. 7 

‘ Both the old and the new city, he fays, have the name of 
Canton; the latter is not fortified: the ‘old town, which has 
been built many centuries, has high walls and feveral gates : 
each gate has a centinel, in order that no European may get in, 
except under particular circumftances, with the leave of people 
of note; in this cafe you are carried into the city in a covered 
chair, and thus you do not get a fight of any thing worth 
notice in the place. Three fourths of thig fortified town 
(which, as we are told, is inhabited on one fide by the Tartars, 
on the other by Chinefe) is furroundéd by the fuburbs. On the 
outfide of that part of the city which is open to the country, Is 
a fine walk between the wall and the ditch. ‘The plantations 
begin clofe to the ditches ; they are moftly on low grounds, 
contain all forts of greens, roots and rice, and reach qs far as 
jou can fee, The dry hifls ferye for burying-places, and paf- 
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tures for cattle. ‘The city wall confifts of hewn fand-ftones 
is covered with all forts of little trees and plants, viz. oe. 
Indica, urtica nivea, &c. and on the top of them are centr é 
boxes ; however, the watch is fo ill obferved, that ftranger, 
pafling by are often welcomed with fuch a volley of ftones that 
their lives are endangered ; as happened to an Englifhman 
during my ftay. It is faid, that on the walls are fome eight re 
nine pounders ; at leaft it is certain, that at cight o'clock at 
night their report is heard. J had no opportunity of meafuring 
the circuit of the city, but it feemed to me tobe above a Swedifh 
mile (about fix miles three quarters Englifh). 

© The fuburbs of Canton (in which the Europeans live during 
the time they trade there) are much greater than the fortified 
city. : 

The ftreets are long, feldom ftrait, about a fathom wide, 

ved with oblong fand-ftones without any gutters. The 
ftones are full of holes, that the water may run off; for at leaft 
part of the town is built on piles.—No carriage is to be met 
with in the city ; and whatever is brought from one place to 
another, fuch as hogs, ducks, frogs, {nails, roots, greens, &€c, 
is all carried on men’s fhoulders in two bafkets, hanging on the 
extremities of a pole. Living fith were carried about in buckets: 
the Chinefe keep them in the following manner :—The fih 
are put into large water veffels in the ftreets, but each veflel 
ftands under a fpout which comes out of the wall, out of 
which the water runs continually, but flowly, upon the fifh: 
and for this reafon they were always to be got quite as freth as if 
they had been juft caught.—The ladies are continually con- 
fined.—People of the fame trade commonly live in the fame: 
ftreettogether. The factory-ftreet has merchant-fhops, joiners, 
japanners, and workers in mother of pearl. 

‘In the markets, where the people every day run about like 
ants, they fell fruit, garden herbs, fifh, bacon, &c. 

* A pagoda, or idol-temple, is near one of thefe markets. In 
this they offer incenfe to their idols, which the Europeans call 
¥os, from the Portuguefe dics, and which are reprefented by 
one or more gilt pictures of feveral fizes, according as their 
faint looked when he was alive. The honours they beftow 
on him are in confequence of his writings, or of any other 
fervices he has done to the public. Thefe pictures, together 
with fome foliage on the fides, are in the place of an altar table. 
Both upon the altar, and upon particular tables, are flower- pots, 
incenfe, and all forts of meat and drink. They offer the fame {acri- 
fices in private houfes; for every body has his own idol. The 
priefts are called Vau-fiong by the Chine/e, and Bonzes by the Euro- 
peans. They go with their heads bare and fhaved, drefs in fteel- 
coloured filk coats with wide fleeves, which look like furplices, 


and wear rofaries about their necks, When they officiated “ 
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the feftival of the lanthorns, they had red coats and high caps. 
Perhaps this was an order different from the former. Hundreds 
of bonzes fometimes perform their functions in one temple.’ 

‘—The eye is every where ftruck with the populoufnels of 
this healthy country, in which the people chufe rather to want, 
than to feck a plentiful fubfiftence elfewhere. They are al- 
lowed but little more navigation than what they can carry on 
by their inland canals, ‘Their foreign trade is chiefly to Bata- 
yia, and fome places adjacent.—The ftieets are as full of 
people here, as if there was a fair every day, at leaft during 
the tay of the Europeans in this country, which is from ‘Fuly to 
February. 

‘ In China are faid to be 58 millions of inhabitants, all be- 
tween 20 and 60 years of age, who pay:an annual tax. It 
is reported that many were ftarved to death this year (1751) 
on account of the bad crop, and that great numbers were come 
from different provinces to get their livelihood here. Not- 
withftanding the induftry of the péople, their amazing popu- 
loufnefs frequently occafions a dearth. Parents, who cannot 
fupport their female children, are allowed to caft them into 
the river; however, they faften a gourd to the child, that it 
may float on the water; and there are often compaffionate 
people of fortune who are moved by the cries of the children to 
fave them from death.’— 

‘ The language of the country has nothing‘in common with 
any other; it has no alphabet, but as many charaéters and 
different figures as they have words; which have different figni- 
fications as they are differently pronounced, and have dif- 
ferent accents. Le Comte fhews that by the pronounciation only 
they make 1665 words quite different from each other out of 
333. He is reckoned very learned among the Chinefe, who 
knows half their words; for they have 80,000 charaCters.’— 

¢ Their obfervations on the heavens and earth, and their 
hiftory, are remarkable, on account of their antiquity. (Ac- 
cording to their accounts, they go as high as the times of Noah.) 
Their morals are looked upon as a matter-piece ; their laws 
are confidered as excellestiptxims of life ; their medicine and 
natural hiftory are both of them founded on long experience; 
and their hufbandry is admired for the perfection it has rifen 
to. But the want of the true knowledge of the fupreme Being 
18 an imperfection which outweighs all their other knowledge. 

‘ The religion in China is pagan ; but by their own accounts, 
there are almoft as many feéts as perfons among them; for as 
foon as a Chinefe expects the leaft advantage from it, he is 
without any confideration to-day of one religion, and to-mor- 
row of another, or of all together; Du Halde, however, has 
given an account of three principal fects in his defcription of 
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this empire, viz. Tao-tfa, Fo-é, and the difciples of Confuy- 
cius.’—But Du Halde is every body’s hands; and we mu@ not 
enlarge. , 

To this work is annexed a fpeech of the Author, delivered’ 
on his being chofen a member of the Royal Swedith Academ 
of Sciences at Stockholm, containing feveral ufeful obfervations 
and dire€tions for thofe who undertake voyages to China; } 
an attention to which, the fcience of natural hiftory, in all its 
branches, might be greatly promoted; and the anfwer of the 
Royal Academy is likewife fubjoined. — 

Toreen’s voyage to Suratte,. in a feries of letters to Dodor 
Linnaus, is well worthy the perufal of the curious; and would 
have furnifhed many agreeable extra¢ts, had not this article 
already attained our Jimits. 

Eckeberg’s account of the Chinefe hufbandry will be both in- 
ftructive and entertaining to natural hiftorians in general, and 
particularly to thofe who apply themfelves to the ftudy and im- 
provement of agriculture. 

The work concludes with two effays ; the one entitled Fuy- 
nula Sinenfis, towards a catalogue of the animals of China; the 


other, Flora Sinenfis, towards a catalogue of Chinefe plants. p | 5 





Art. 1X. An introduftion to the Hiftory of Great Britain and Ire. 
land. By James Macpherfon, Efq; 4to. 10s. 6d. Boards, 
Becket and De Hondt. 1771. 


ry HE later periods of our hiftory have been inveftigated 

and explained by very accurate and intelligent writers; 
but the tafk of inquiring into the earlier condition of the Bri- 
tifh nations, becaufe attended with more difficulty, has attracted 
Jefs attention. The want of tafte too has been indifcriminately 
objected to all thofe who have ventured on attempts of this 
kind ; and the dread of this illiberal reproach has not unfre- 
quently difcouraged men of talents and capacity from the ex- 
amination of fubjeéts of antiquity. Pedantry and erudition 
have been thought infeparable; and yet Montefquieu has yn- 
folded the obfcurities of the feudal jurifprudence, and Dubos 
and Boulainvilliers have treated of the foundation of the French 
monarchy. 

Our Author, though fenfible of the prejudice entertained 
againft refearches into ancient times, and of the little reputa- 
tion or advantage that can be derived from them, has yet: Rees 
careful to illuftrate and adorn his fubject; and though uninvite 
by the ordinary rewards of literary labour, his performance muf 


excite curiofity and refpe&t, from the ‘ability it difcovers, and 


the mafterly obfervations it communicates. 
It commences with a fhort but comprehenfive view of the 
{tate and revolutions of ancient Europe ; and in the preliminary 
reflections 
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wflections with which our ingenious Hiftorian and Antiquary 
iatroduces this divifion of his work, he has given the followin 
modeft account of its defign. * To difpel, fays he, the fhades 
which cover the antiquities of the Britifh nations, to invefti- 
ate their origin, to carry down fome account of their charac- 
ter, Manners, and government, into the timés of records and 
gomeftic writers, is the defign of this Introduction. The abi- 
lities of the Author are, perhaps, inadequate to fo arduous an 
undertaking; but as he travels back into antiquity with fome 
advantages which others have not polleifed, he flatters himfelf 
that he fhall be able to throw a new, if not a fatisfactory light, 
én a fubject hitherto little underftood. Though, for want of 
fuficient guides, he fhould fometimes lofe his way in a région 
of clouds and darknefs, his hopes of the indulgence of the pub- 
lic are greater than his fears of their cenfure.’ 

The next object which employs the attention of our Author, 
is the origin of the ancient Britifh nations. In this field of 
obfcure inquiry he has carefully collected all the information 
which is furnifhed by ancient Authors; and he has made an 
admirable ufe of the knowledge he poffeffes of thofe original 
languages, which the Europeans derived from the different na- 
tions to whom they owed their defcent. What he has advanced 
concerning the Scottifh and Irifh antiquities, we fhould think, 
muft finally decide the difputes which have fo long fubfifted on 
that fubject. 

To his inveftigation of the origin of the ancient Britifh na- 
tions, he has added an examination of the religious fentiments 
they entertained. Nor is it from the Authors of Greece and 
of Rome only that he has endeavoured to trace the opinions of 
our forefathers. He has foughr for them among thofe of their | 
pofterity, who have been excluded by their fituation from any 
confiderable commerce with ftrangers. Such, till of late years, 
were the inhabitants of a part of Wales; and fuch ftill are 
fome Irifh tribes, and the natives of the mountains of Scotland. 

But the divifion of his work which will have the graacéft 
charms for the generality of his readers, is the defcription he has 
given of the character and cuftoms of the ancient Britifh na- 
tions. What he has obferved concerning their manner of life, 
we fhall tranfcribe as a fpecimen of the merit of his petform- 
ance, 

‘Our Anceftors, fays he, had the misfortune, if there is 
any misfortune in the want of importance with pofterity, to be 
feen diftin&ly by foreigners, before either time or accidest had 
polifhed them out of their natural rudene{s and_barbarity. 
Nations, who have the advantage of being the recorders of 
their own actions, cover the beginnings of their hiftory with 


fplendid fictions, or place them in the fhade to heighten the 
features 
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features of their more authentic fame. The light which th 
Romans threw upon the northern nations in their uncultivated 
ftate, by refcuing their manners from oblivion, has taken awa 
from their renown. Men accuftomed to the luxuries of aq. 
vanced fociety, look with a kind of contempt on the inconye. 
niencies of rude life. ‘This confideration has induced the Ay. 
thor of the Introduction to confine, within narrow bounds, his 
obfervations on the manners of the ancient Britifh Nations ; for 
where the road lies through a barren country, the joumey 
ought to be fhort. 

* When the Scythian Nomades firft became known to the 
Greeks they neither fowed nor reaped; they derived their fyb. 
fiftence from the fruits which the earth naturally produced 
from the chace, and the milk and flefh of their flocks and 
herds. “The Gauls were the firft branch of the Celta who ap. 
plied themfelves to agriculiure ; and that earlicft and rude of 
all arts had fcarce paffed the Rhine, when Cefar difplayed in 
Germany the Roman eagle. The Britons were probably be. 
fore the Germans, in point of time, in the cultivation of their 
Jands. Their vicinity to Gaul enabled them to import its arts; 
and their foil and climate was more favourable to agriculture 
than the cold regions beyond the Rhine; yet, in the days of 
Strabo, many of the inhabitants of Britain were ftrangers to the 
ufe of the plough. In the infancy of agriculture, oats and bar- 
ley were the only grains known in the North of Europe. The 
firft they parched before the fire and ground in hand-mills, as 
fome of the Scots and Irifh did till of late years; and of the 
latter they made their favourite beveraze, beer. ‘ 

¢ The art of extracting an inebriating liquor from corn was 
known among all the branches of the Celta, before the Greeks 
and Romans extended their information to the regions of the 
Weft. As the method of brewing this intoxicating liquid was 
not the peculiar invention of any particular country, it went 
under various names. The German appellation is ftill retained 
in the Englifh word beer; and the lean, or leuan of the Scots 
and Irifh is ftill famous in the rhimes of their ancient bards, 
Beer however was not the fule beverage of the ancient Britons; 
their zythus, or water diluted with honey, was in much re- 
queft; and they feem, with other northern nations, to have 
known a method of extracting a kind of cyder from wild ap- 
ples, When the Romans extended their arms to this fide of 
the Alps, the ufe of wine was introduced among the Celtic na- 
tions. The Germans, rude as they were in the days of Taci- 
tus, were wel] acquainted with the juice of the grape; and we 
may conclude, from a parity of reafon, that the Britons were 
not ftrangers to wine at the firft fettlement of the Romans 
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¢ The houfehold furniture of the Britons was neither fplen- 
gid nor convenient. The beft accommodated Jay on flock- 
beds, or on the fkins of wild beafts fpread on ftraw, rufhes, 
or heath; and their chairs and tables were fafhioned with the 
axe. The ancient Germans were not peculiar in having a fe- 
parate table, when they ate in private, for each perfon in the 
family ; at their public entertainments they ufed but one table 
for each rank of the people invited. The old bards have tranf- 
mitted the memory of this, as a ®ritifh cuftom, to modern 
times. ‘The vefle!s ufed by our anceftors were carved out of 
wood, or made of earth. Their drinking cups were originally 
either of fhell or of horn, though fome, more magnificent than 
others, were poflefled of goblets of filver. 

¢ The Celtze were better cloathed than fome learned men 
have fuppofed, from the teftimony of the ancients. Their pe- 
culiar cuftom of throwing away their loofe garments in action, 

ave rife to the opinion that fome of them went always naked. 
When the nations of antiquity firtt appeared in hiftory they 
were but very flightly covered: the greateft part of the body 
was left bare ; and the Perfians were the firft who adopted the 
womanifh long ftole of the Kaft. In the various regions of 
Europe, they ufed for cloathing the materials in which the 
country moft excelled ; but the fafhion of their garments was 
univerfally the fame. 

‘In the northern regions, where game abounded, their 
upper coverings were made of the fkins of beafts: in Germany 
they ufed linen, efpecially the women, who fometimes wore 
printed garments, and often long robes of white. ‘The Gauls, 
like the modern French, delighted in gaudinefs and fhew. Their 


wool was coarfe; but they rendered their garments lefs homely: 


with gold and filver lace. In Spain, as at prefent, the wool 
was extremely fine; the cloathing of the Spaniards, therefore, 
was of flighter texture, and more elegant than that of the Gauls. 
The inhabitants of Britain ufed woollen cloathing; neither 
were they {trangers to the manufacturing of Jinen. 

‘ The party-coloured garments which the natives of the 
mountains of Scotland have brought down to the prefent times, 
were the univerfal taite among all the branches of the Celtic 
nation, The fagum of the old Gauls and Spaniards was no 
other than the Scottith plaid of various colours; the braccz, 
from which a part of Gaul took its name, were the highland 
trowfe, and the fame with that wern by the Germans; which 
being ftrait and clofe to the fkin, exhibited the fhape of the 
limbs. The ancient Britons, like the Germans, wore a clofe 
Jacket of party-coloured cloth, which generally reached no far- 
ther than the wa:ftband of the trowfe. This jacket had a half 
fleeve, which came down to tue elbow, .The vulgar wore A 
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kind of half boot and fhoe in one, made of raw hides, and 
laced faft before with fmall thongs: the fhoes of the bette; 
fort of people were of tanned leather. 

¢ The drefs of the women was {till more fimple than that of 
the men: It confifted of a jacket without any fleeves, and 4 
petticoat which reached down a little below the knee. Their 
‘bofoms were expoled to view, and their arms were bare. Upon 
public octafions they ufed likewife a party-coloured fagum oy 
Plaid of finet texture than that worn by the men; and women 
of condition and rank hung a chain of gold, by way of orna. 
ment, about the neck. In fummer their jackets and petticoats 
were of linen ftained with purple: in winter they were of wool, 
ftriped with different colours. Printed linens feem to be of 
Celtic invention. The Spanifh ladies, in the days of Strabo, 
‘wore linen robes ftained with the figures of various flowers, 

¢ Though the Celtic nations had a particular averfion to the 
changing of the fafhion of their cloaths, they became early 
uxurious and expenfive in the article of drefs. “Ihe apparel 
‘of thé Gauls and Spaniards efpecially was extremely magnifi- 
cent. When they wore linen, it was ftamped or painted with a 
variety of figures in different colours; and their woollen cloths 
‘were variegated, according to Strabo, with gold. The Ger- 
mans themfelves, as eatly as the beginning of the third century, 
ftreaked their garments with filver; and we may conclude that 
the ancient Britons were not behind the Germans in their love 
of finery arid fhow. | 

* The Celtz were not only neat in theirdrefs, they were alfo 
‘cleanly in their perfons. The character of dirtinefs, which we 
annex to the barbarians of ancient Europe, came from the Eatt 
with thofe wild nations‘who overturned the empire of the Welt. 
The Sarmatz, who were the anceftors of the greater part of 
‘the prefent inhabitants of Europe, were dirty to a proverb. The 
Celtic nations were peculiarly fond of cleanlinefs: they bathed 
regularly every day in the months of winter, as well as in the 
heats of fummer ; and they carried their love of neatnefs fo fat, 
that, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, in all the provinces 
of ancient Gaul, not one man or woman, even the poorett, 
was to be feen with patched or mended cloaths. The fame 
‘writer gives a ftriking contraft to the Celtic neatnefs in the 
naftinefs of the Sarmate, whofe dirty and ragged pofterity 
.croud, at this day, the ftreets of the moft opulent cities in Eu- 
rope. ‘The cleanlinefs of modern nations proceeds from lux- 
ury, and is not general; it was the refult of nature among the 
‘Celtz#, and was univerfal. Beggary and rags are of the im- 
provements of advanced fociety.’ i 


From the charaéter and manners of the ancient Britifh na-- 


tions, our Hiftorian paffes to the confideration of the mode of 
government 
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sovernment to: which they fulsmitteds ‘Te-is not‘in ee Hider 

a of fociety that we: are to: feek for the ‘dominion of a 
e ‘Our anceftors were-fully : fenfiblé of the value of inde+ 
pendence arid of liberty ; dénd-when- their privileges’ were at- 
tacked by thofe -whom they iad raifed to prefide’ over them; 

exerted: ‘that’ right, which is dtheteee in ‘the-colleétive 
jrembers of every community, and deprived them of? theit au2 
thority. -It‘is ‘with finguldr pleafure that ‘we' prefent’ ‘to out 
Readers the remarks of our Author 6n ‘this. BICST, “PUPAE V9 

-¢ Theaticient Britifh nations, the’ obferves, like the’ téR af 
ite inhabitants’ of the north-of’ Europe, were extremely fond 
and very tenacious of their political freedom. ‘Fhotgh, front 
a conviction’: that’ civil fociety' Catinot’ maintain: “itfelf- without 
fubordination, they had their jud eir princes; and Kings ; 
the ‘power? of thofe. dignified perfons: was very math citcum- 
feribed. In the midft of barbariey they formed as‘ 7uft notiong 
of liberty as other free nations have: dette j in the-moft'caltivated 
times;. Théy wére‘convinced that ‘they not only had“ right td 
eleé& their magiftrates; bit alfo to prefcribe thofé laws by which 
they-chole £6 be ‘goverfied.. The actions of the individwal were 
cognizable by the drabon‘or judges’ the judge~ himfClf Wad! ae 
countable-for his condu@ to the general affembly of the: people: 
«¢ The Celta ‘in general were fuch. enthuffaiis‘on' tHe «article 
of public freedom, that they affirmed it-was’ ‘the fatural ‘pro- 

of animals as well as-of meni’ Their love-of ‘liberty wag 
one of the réaforts they gave: for their averfion to induftry and 
the accumulation of property ;'** for he that wifhes to’bé free; 
frid the Scythians, ought to ‘have nothing that’ be id °afraid: to 
lofe.”.. Poverty is:ctrtainly the: beft’ bulwark again! tyranny ¢ 
hor were our ariceftors- much thiftaken when they believed that 
the man who loves riches ‘is ‘capable of felling “His‘liberty for 
money. The Celt#, through’ all’ their branched iprefe rted 
their freedom'to life -itfelf. Their ‘firft maxim in war was to 
— their independence, or Prevent flavety i a voluntary 
eath.. 

+ The department. of che opting: Was to lead if war; iti 
peace he funk inte ‘an equality: with othérs,’ Tifftead of conff- 
dering his will and ‘pleafure' as'a living’ law, they paid him no 
Obedience but what he: derived fron their opinion of ‘ his merit. 
They feemed to confider thé chief ‘magiftrate,-evén ‘after his 
authority had extended itfelf ‘to times of tranquility, to be only 
the guardian-of thofe cuftoms which otcupiéd the place of laws. 
Their kings had no public revenue, and they ftood’ in’ need of 
honé, when the fubjeét attended them in war at his own ex- 
pence, if indeed the equipping of an afcient Briton for depre- 
datory expeditions required any expence at all, , 
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© It is certain that the ancient Britons, like their brethren 
on the continent, had their general aflemblies of the people, i 
which all affairs of public concern were decided by the plura. 
lity of voices. In the fmall ftates into which they were.fyp. 
divided, it was not impofible for the majority of thofe of pers 
feet age to convene upon important occalions. Their refolu. 
tions muft, in the na:ure of things, have been tumultua 
precipitate. They met principally for the purpofe of. making 
war ; and they rufhed with little deliberation into a ftate which 
they naturally loved. Domeftic affairs were feldem the fubj 
of debate; fora people before the eftablifhment of landed pro- 


perty, and a.confiderable-degree of commerce, can fcarcely be 


- 


faid to have any domeftic affairs. 4 
‘ The greateft improvements in politics rife from very fimple 
and rude beginnings. Wien the ftate became extenfive and 
populous, it was impoflible forall ies members: to.convene in 
general aflembly. The expedient of delegation was obvi 
and was.naturally adopted; and length of ‘time: polithed into 
what is called a convention of the ftates. the .democratical 
meetings of the Celtic nations. _ The delegates being frved of 
the interruptions and confufions incident to the affemblies of 
the populace, found leifure to.determine upon domeftic’ as well 
as foreign matters; and this was the fource of thofe civil regu- 
lations, which we diftinguifh by the name of laws.—In the 
darknefs which involves our remoteft anceftors, ‘it is impoffible 
to trace their government through all its departments with pre 
cifion. The abfence of thofe vices which exift only.in polithed 


fociety was probably the chief caufe of the domeftic tranquility-’ 


which they enjoyed. Crimes, to ufe at once a paradox and 
a metaphor, are the parents of civil regulations ; and necefiity, 
which is faid to have no law, is the fource of all Jaw’ 

The feétions in which our.Author examines into. the lan- 
guage. of. the ancient Britifh nations, do not form.the leaft ori- 
ginal part of his work. In thefe we muft do him. the juftice 
to remark, that he has combated,and overthrown, an opinion, 
very generally received among the learned, which fuppofes that, 
the Romans eftablifhed their own-language ia the ‘regions of 
the Weft.and North, which fubmitted to their arms. - He has 
fhewn that the connection between the Latin and the languages 
of Spain, France, and modern. Italy, is not to be traced to the 
government of Rome, but to another fource; thatthe Celtic was 
once the unjverfal language in Furope; and that the Latin owes, 
in part, its origin to one of the Celtic diale&ts. With regard to. 
the language of ancient Britain, he has made it appear, that it 
confifted of three dialects of that great and general tongue which 
pervaded ancient Europe; a circumftance occafioned by the 
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colonies, which, at three different periods, had been. fent into 
Britain from Gaul and the Lower Germany. 

The concluding divifion of the publication before us, regards 

the origin, the religion, and the government of the Anglo- 
ons. ‘Ihe obfervations of our Hiftorian on the laft of thefé 
heads will be allowed to be curious and entertaining. 

‘ The want of information, fays he, which induced the 
writers of Rome to remove’ the northern limits of ancient Ger- 
many.to the Pole, was a fource of error to the learned of mo- 
dern times. ‘The latter have extended the general character of 
the Celtic nations between the Rhine and the Elbe, to the in- 
habitants of Scandinavia and the fhores of the Baltic. In vain 
have the wild nations of the North advanced into the fouthern 
Europe with pofitive proofs of their own Sarmatic origin ; men 
of letters have chofen to. make them Celtz ; and Celtz, in {pite 
of all evidence to the contrary, they muft remain. To differ 
from the learned, in this point, is neither precipitate nor pre- 
fumptuous. The ancients give no countenance to their opi- 
nion; and the unmixed pofterity of thofe nations, who overs 
whelmed the empire of the Weft, argue againft them with all 
the force of language, manners, and government. To the 
origin of the latter we fhall at prefent confine our inquiries. 

¢ The Scandinavians, in the days of Tacitus, were fubje& 
to abfolute monarchy. They were a commercial people. Efta« 
blifhed property had attached them to fixed abodes. Wealth 
was honoured among them, and they acquiefced under the un- 
limited defpotifm of one. Secured by their fituation from fo- 
reign enemies, their domeftic fpirit declined. ‘They fuffered 
themfelves to be difarmed.by their princes ; and thus the ty- 
ranny of Afia, in the abfence of its luxury, prevailed under the 
Pole. The Sitones of Norway were even more abject than 
their brethren to the Eaft of the mountains of Sevo. They not 
only degenerated from liberty, but even from flavery. itfelf 
they fubmitted to the government of women, and added dif- 
grace to fervitude. This attachment to hereditary fucceffion 
continued among the colonies which Scandinavia eftablithed ta 
the South of the Baltic. The Rugij, the Lemovij, all the Van- 
dals from the ifle.of Rugen to the German Ocean, as Well as 
their brethren the Sarmatic Gothones on the Viftula, were die 
ftinguifhed by their obedience to kings. 

‘It is however certain, that the monarchs of the Scandinavian 
Sarmate loft their influence in the progreffive migrations of 
their fubje&ts towards the South. The. Goths and Vandals, 
the undoubted anceftors of the modern Englifh, were remark- 
able for their attachment to civil liberty. ‘Though the crown 
was hereditary in certain families ; though their princes vaunted 
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their defcent from Odin, the firft of the gods, ‘their 
and even the pofleflion of their dignity, depended upon the pe. 
neral aflembly of the people, whofe refolutions they were al. 
ways obliged to carry into execution. In expedition and'War the 
king was refpected ; but deftitute of the power of inflicting an 


power, 


punifhment upon the difobedient, his authority was hugatory, 
With war the reverence for his perfon was at an end. ‘Indjg. 
nity was added to his want of confequence and power ; the 
meanett of bis fubjects fat with him at table, jotned in his 
converfation, ufed him with contempt, and difgraced him with 
fcurrility.. The kings of the Goths, a nation defcended from 
the fame ftock with the Saxons, enjoyed no honour, and met 
with no refpeét. The rabble being, by the ftrength of’ efta- 
blifhed cuftom, admitted to the entertainments of the prince, 
the unhappy man, inftead of being treated with the reverence 
due to ‘his rarik, was often obliged to purchafe with prefents a 
decency of behaviour from his barbarous guefts, 

- © This fpecies of rude liberty degenerated fometimes into lj. 
cence in the extreme. Barbarians who ufed fuch freedoms with 
their prince, muft naturally have a contempt for his charaéter 
and authority. They fometimes perfecuted him to death itflf, 
for no other caufe but that they were determined to fubmit to 
the commands of none. He was expelled from his throne 
upon every frivolous and unjuft pretence.—Should they happen 
to be unfuccefsful in war ; fhould the fruits of the earth, through 
the inclemency of the feafon, fail, the unhappy monarch was 
degraded from his dignity, and became the victim of difap- 
pointment and injuftice. He was anfwerable for the fate of 
battles in which he was not obeyed; and, though deftitute of 
authority among men, he was punifhed for not haying the 
power of a god over the weather. 

‘© The northern Germans had two affemblies for the ma- 
magement of their foreign and domeftic affairs. The greater 
aflembly confifting of the body of the people for matters of ftate: 
the lefler compofed of the prince and his affeffors, for the ad- 
miniftration of juftice. Every man of perfect age, and with- 
out any, diftinétion of degree, had a voice at thig general con- 
vention. The multitude came completely armed, and ‘all had 
a right to deliver their fentiments with the utmoft freedom. 
Alliances were made, wars refolved upon, treaties of peace 
concluded, in the great aflembly; whofe power extended alfo 
to capital punifhments for offences againft the ftate. 

« The general aflembly of the people eleéted annually one 
hundred out of their own number to attend the perfon of the 
ptince, and to ferve as his affeffors when he fat in judgment. 
‘Thefe gave weight to his decifions, and enforced -his a. 
r “hey 
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They fat.at his table, accompanied him in his progrefs : they 
were his ‘guard in peace, his protection’ in war. To ‘fupport 
the expence of entertaining thefe conftant’ attendants of his 
refence he received from the‘ people a voluntary and free gift 
of cattle and corn, and he allo derived a kind of revenue from 
the fines immpofed upon petty offendets. The prince’and His af+ 
feflors formed the leffer affembly ; and differences between in- 
dividuals were heard and determined before thein. 

‘ Traitors againft the ftate, and deferters to an enemy, were 
tried among the old Germans before the general aflembly of the 
people, and, upon conviction, hanged. Cowards and men of 
infamous. lives were drowned under hurdles, in. ftagnant and 
muddy pools. ‘The laws of the ancient Saxons on the conti- 
nent were particularly fevere againft incontinence and adultery. 
Should a virgin in her father’s houfe, or a married woman‘in 
that of her hufband, be guilty of incontinence, fhe was either 
ftrangled by her relations in private, and her body burnt, or 
fhe was delivered over to a fpecies of public punifhment the 
moft ignominious and cruel. Cut fhort of her clothing by the 
waift, fhe was whipped from village to villaze by ancient ma- 
trons, who, at the fame time, pricked her body with knives 
til] fhe expired under their hands. Virtue, in this cafe, dege- 
nerated into unpardonable barbarity.—T hey animadverted upon 
petty offenders with flighter punifhments: a fine in ‘cattle, pro- 
portioned to the degree of the offence, was levied by the au- 
thority of the king and his affetfors upon the delinquent; even 
homicide itfelf was expiated by a certain mulct payable to the 
prince and the relations of the perfon flain. Such were the 
rude elements which time has improved into. the prefent con- 
ftitution of Englifh government.’ 

Throughout the whole of his IntroduCtion, our Author.has 
difcovered no Jefs judgment than erudition. He has not given 
into bold and vague conjectures, but has grounded his opinions 
on the.teftimony of the ancients; and the general remarks he 
has made on religion and policy, are a proof that he is well 
acquainted: with the hiftory of mankind. The language in 
which he expreffes himfelf has ‘energy and elegance; and we 
perceive in his performance, a force of mind, which never 
marks the productions of thofé who purchafe a temporary re- 
putation by ‘retailing the difcoveries and the fentiments of other. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For M A Y, 1771. 


MEDICAL. / 

Art. 10. Virtues of Britifh Herbs. With the Hiftory, Defcrip. 
tion, and Figures of the feveral Kinds; an Account of the Difeafes 
they will cure; the Method of giving them ; and Management of. 
the Patients in each Difeafe ; Containing Cures—Q. the Gragg] 
by a Tea of Golden Rod; of fcorbutic Blemifoes by a Decoétion of 
Eupatorium; and of the Piles by Yarrow. An Account of the emi- 
nent Virtues of Burterburr in peftilential Fevers, and the Plague it- 
felf. And of the Excellence of Flowers of Zanzy for the Cure of 
Worms. The ower of Confound as a vulnerary; and the original 
Receipt for Arquebujade water; with an Inftance of an inveterate 
Stomach-complaint cured by a Tea of the Flowers of frveet Fever-few. 


The Whole illuftrating that important Truth, that the Plants of. 


our own Country will cure all its Difeafes. To which is added, 
the Manner of raifing Yarrow, for increafing the Quantity of 
wholefome Pafturage in Grafs Grounds. A Work intended to he 
ufeful to the Sick, and to their Friends; to private Families; and 
to the charitable, who would help their Neighbours. Number II. 
To be continued occafionally, as new Virtues are difcovered in 
Plants; or neglected or doubtful ones afcertained by Experience, 
. By John Hill, M.D. svo. 1s. 6d. Baldwin, &c. 1770. 


~~ HIS loquacious title-page has fo great an appearance of puf- 
fing and quackery, that it may prejudice fome Readers againft 

the work which it detcribes. We are perfuaded, neverthelefs, that the 
defign of the publication is very commendable. It were to be withed 
that the qualities and effects of the herbs defcribed, had been all ate 
tefted from the Dottor’s own experience and knowledge ; but there are 
fome inftances in which he feems chiefly to depend on what he has 
Jearned from other perfons. Of the firft number of this work we 
took notice fome months ago: this fecond, like the former, befide a 
particular defcription of the different herbs, is attended with a print 
ofeach. In defcribing the matricaria /uaveolens, or {weet fever-few, 


we are told of a fingular and itriking inftance he had of its’virtues’ 


fome years ago, when he was, we are informed, defired ‘by the late 
Dutchefs of Richmond to vilit a farmer’s wife, ‘ who was. perifhing 
from mere want of nourifhment.’ ‘ An averfion, fays he, to alk 
food had poffeffed her for many months, not to be accounted for by 
any means, or equalled by all that has been written in medicine. It 
was {carce poflible to get her to tafte any thing whatever; and a few 
minutes after the leaft morfel was down, fhe always threw it up again, 
T fouad her in the ufe of a tea made from this plant; and as‘héf 
fritnd$ thought it promifed good, I recommended the continuance 
of it. The tea was made only from the yellow difks of the flowers 
clipped into boiling water. A clergyman in the neighbourhood had 
taught her the method, and fhewed her the plant. The infufion 
was the moft grateful bitter that could be'tafted, Her ftomach, that 
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,phorred gentian and the like, bore this; and by a conftant perfe- 
yerance in it fhe was cured.’ 
After defcribing the achillea, or yarrow, it is obferved, that 
ter care is neceflary than men commonly ufe, to fhew what plants 
ae and what are not valuable; becaufe the yarrow is a plant left 
ww always in fed paftures, therefore it has been thought unfer- 
inte ; * but yarrow, fays our Author, ftill is ufeful. I fowed 
fome in a barren patch of grafs ground ; and all the while the leaves 
were tender the cows and horfes eat them heartily ; and it proved 
wholefome, and doubled the natural produce. On cutting down the 
falks as they rofe, it ftill kept in leaf and frefhnefs, growing as it 
was eaten.” He proceeds afterwards to {peak of its medicinal qua- 


james and ufe. 


The fenecio farrenicus, or faracens confound, is, we are told, the - 


great ingredient of the Swifs arquebufade-water. Among the many 
receipts for making this famous water, the beft, the Doétor fays, 
which he has feen, he obtained by purchafe from a perfon of vera- 
city and knowledge, and is ‘ happy in this opportunity of giving it 
to the public, becaufe every one who has an alembic may make it 
witfighe greateft eafe.” The recipe follows, but for the particulars 
we muft refer our Readers to the pamphlet. 

The petafites ovatus, or common butterburr, receives great praifes 
from this Author. * ’Tis, fays he, one of thofe innumerable initances 
that the providence of God, ever attentive to the good of man, has 
placed thofe things about us in great plenty, that can be of great 
ule.—This is an admirable medicine in fevers of the worft kind; 
and taken early it prevents the mifchiefs that often rife naturally in 
theidifeafe ; and oftener from the errors of phyficians,’” When a difeafe 


of the putrid kind prevailed, it is faid, in England about twenty . 


years ago, ‘the fame fever raged at the fame time in Germany ; 
and while we died. by bleedings, and by chemical medicines, they 
lived by butterburr.” He proceeds to fpeak very feriouily of a hea- 
vier vifitation, with which a while ago it was imagined we were 
threatened ; and adds, ‘ if that greateft of all calamities fhould 
come, there are few things from which we may expect fo great relief 
as from this herb. *Tis no new or hafty obfervation, The Greeks 
ufed it with the greateft fuccefs; and the very name of the plant 
among the Germans,- is peftilence-wort.’ 
_ He goes on to acquaint us in what method the root of butterburr. 
is to be ufed, whether for this.or for a lefs calamity ; for putrid fe- 
vers, or for what is called the fore throat with ulcers, which is in- 
deed, fays he, only one fymptom of a putrid fever, however other- 
wife it has been {poken of.’ The account of this herb is clofed by 
producing fome great authorities in its favour, and then he ajks, 
* Shall we go qn ?—But it were needlefs to prave the fun gives light; 
'tis fearce Jefs certain, or. lefs obvious, that this root, beyond all 
things elfe, cures peftilential fevers.’ 
‘Onder one article he laments the great confufion that has arifen 
about the names of plants, particularly of fome, of whofe ufe Diof- 
corides had experience. ‘ Wehave, fays he, been falling inta the 
fame mifchief now ; and all knowledge faded before it. I hope this 
publication may have its ule in flopping the progrefs of a cuitom, 
| Ee 4 which 














us a droll ftanza ; but, upon the whole, it is a dull performance. L,, 
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whith muft in time deftroy every attempt to help mankind. The 


greateft forrow is, that the moit refpected names have given ue 
much countenance to the praétice. Linngus, worthy of ail praife aP 
yet not without his faults, has given the names of Diofcorides’s plants rf 
to new kinds found lately in America.’ The paragraph is odd] ; 
concluded with. faying, ¢ If fach a method be not ftopped, good ame 
night to all.’—Good night to you, Dotto, = rl, 

: Jide f POW 3ef BC AL , Mt. ind 
Ast. 11. A Refutation of a Pamphlet, called, Thoughts on she writte 
‘date Tranfadtions vefpetting Falkland’s Iland. In a Letter addreffed " 

to the Author, and dedicated to Dr. Samuel Johnfon. * 8yo, 75°) 

Evans, 1771. jee Ht re 

This publication-fully refutes the fallacious reafonings employed 
in Dr. J.’s pamphlet *, and expofes the difingenuity of its Author, 

Art. 12. The original Power of the collective Body of the People of : 

England examined and afferted. Addrefled to the King, Lords,’ and” 

Commons. Neg¢eflary to be read at this alarming Crifis. 8vo. 1, 

Williams. 1771. aaah 7 es, 

This appears to us to be an old tract; and it has evidently been 
indebted for-its republication to its title, and not to its merit. ft 

| DRAMATIC. 4 
Art.13. He would if he could; or, an old Fool worfe than any: 5 
A Burletta, as,it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury- " 

Jane, The Mofic by Mr. Dibdin.. 8vo. 1s, Griffin. 1771. Art. 

Goes an eafy, hand-gallop withthe right foot foremoft, in that 
kind of titupping burlefque rhyme.which. feems ridiculoufly enough, T 
and, therefore, well enough adapted to fubjects. of this | kind.—The - of fi 
old Fool. marries. his maid. pat. ken 2 stem 1 fom 
Attyt4. The Fair Orphan: A comic Opera of Three A&s, as nite 


performed, at the Theatre at Lynh, by Mr. G. A. Stevens’s Com. 
pany of Comedians. 8vo. 1s.:6d, Nicoll. 4771.0 3 
The plot inartificial, the dialogue unnatural, the charatters: ill 


difitinguifhed, the underplot impertinent, and the whole. a_heap of 
abfurdities. fae dl eo: ' | ; Dota 
PoETICAL. 


Art. 15. Lhe Triumph of Fafhion; a Vifion. ..4to: 1s. 6d. 
. a. . (Griffin. 1771. oda) Wiki ee 
Wit and Senfe are here reprefented as foolifh enough to-go to 
war with Fafhion, and their campaign is; of courfe, unfuccefsful. , 
Dulnefs is made .one of Fathion’s generals, in which appointment = | © 
we-do not fee much propriety ; but poffibly the Author’s connection 
with the Goddefs:might-induce him to give her that preferment.' “fy 
Art. 16. An‘ Elegy written in Covent Garden. sto. “1's.° Ride 
PaA Sh Cee See (ee. eee US Sans err 2 
The progrefs of a thief to Tybare, in a parody on the Elegy writ- 
ten in a Country Church-yard.. Here and there the Parodift affords 


“2 2 





% See Review for April, p. 330. fe 
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Art. 17. Penfer ofo; or, the penfive Philofopher in his Solitudes 3 


"Poem in fix Books. By the-Rev. James Foot. 8vo. 45. Boards, 
Bathurft. 1771. un? 


‘Mr. Foot, in this poem, introduces an imaginary perfon of the 
same of Penferofo, reflecting upon the ftate of the moral, and .natu- 
ral, the religious and civil world, He means very well, but he writes 
unhappily. His poem affords innumerable inftances of the Bathos s, 
tt it been publifhed before the treatife on that fubject was. 


and f Viiwigia. cht 4, 
written, it would have faved the Authors the trouble of coining, 


The Macedonian Prince, with glory drunk, 
; : *’ +. . #& . 


And frooping gods attentive hear his tale. 

Jn him the direful work was but begun 

For others bleed by droves. ' 
*  * 9 @ 

Give me to pafs within this facred dome, 

Where death is to be feen iz bighe/ tafte. 
* x ec. ®@ 


A warrior frowns in ftone, Sis legs acro/s, 
’ » * 


* 
The grinders loft, 
Or leffen’d, the digeftive power declines, 
Such is the mifery of being-toothlefs, and—taftelefs ! L. 


Art. 18. The Proflitute; a Poem. ‘The Author J. H, Wynne; 
4to. 2s. Wheble. 1771. | 
The old idea of a country parfon’s daughter, debauched by a man 
of fortune, revived, and the ftory told in a very unequal manner; in ° 
fome places quite below mediocrity, trite and tedious ; in others {pi- 
ited and picturefqué. © | = 
i How chang’d the fad Meliffa now appears ! 
How counts her fighs, and drinks her falling tears ! 
Tears vainly fhed for many a fecret crime 
That ftains the rolls of her departed time! 
Her waning form keen hunger’s power betrays, 
And feorching thirft, which on ber entrails preys; 
Deep marks of grief her faded vifage plough, 
And gloomy care fits heavy on her brow. 
Sorrow, remorfe, and fhame, a hideous train, 
Sicknefs and want, and heart-diftracting pain, 
‘ With confcious guilt that fharpeft anguith breeds, 
And fell‘defpair, that prompts to blackeft deeds 5 
All thefe within her tortur’d bofom {well, 
Rage, and diftra& her with the pains of hell, 
Banifh fweet fleep, or to her clofing eye 
Ten thoufand dreadful dreams of woe fupply. 


The critical Reader will perceive, in this fhort fpecimen, the in- 
equalities we have mentioned; and the fair Reader will fee a true 
pitture of ruined virtue, : ‘hic 
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, Novets. . 1a 
Art.19. Harriet ; or, the Innocent Adulterefs, 12mo. 2 Vols, At 








5s. Baldwin. a 
The Author fteps forth—a champion for the ladies, apaintt the H 
principle adopted in the caufe between the D. of C. and Lord Gr—r, C: 
which convicts the Lady, on prefumptive evidence; and in the fup. Fc 
ofed fitwations, which he has artfully ftretched to the utmoft, fe on th 
rings off his heroine as innocent, notwithftanding the ftrong and: che 
almoft irrefiftable circumftances which appeared upon the trial.—His deci! 
manner is very fprightly ; and the agreeable ftrain of his Writing acco 
might entitle him to approbation, could we, with propriety, com- xxi 
mend a work which the juft feverity of moral criticifia muft certainly M 
condemn, as having too much the air of an apology for that heinous port 
though fafhionable crime, which feems, in thefe licentious times, are 0 
and in the higher ranks of life, to need no degree of encouragement, work 
Art. 20. Letters from Clara; or, the Effuftons of the Heart, for ¥ 
: 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Wilkie. 1771. 

The Author of thefe Letters, unacquainted with ‘rea) life, and 
ffefled of no powers of imagination, has had the prefumption to Art. 
ymagine that he could compofe an affecting novel. But the heart A 
hgs no concern in his Effuftons. Cold, infipid, and devoid of cir. Bi 
.e&mftances, they difplay neither intrigue nor paffion. . The morality, T. 
indeed, which they inculcate, is pure and commendable ; but though wort 
they have this advantage in their favour, we {cruple not to confign frien 
| them to the peaceful regions of obfcurity. ote aul st fing 
1 Art. 21. The Man of Feeling. .12mo. 2:58. 6d. fewed.. meni 
4:1 Cadell. 1771. inel 
AG This performance is written after the manner of Sterne; but it), hans 
i fellows at 2 prodigious diftance the fteps of that ingenious and fen- as c 
- timental writer. It is not however totally deftitute of merit; and ders 
a the Reader, who weeps not over fome of the fcenes it defcribes, that 
t, has no fenfibility of mind. But it is to be obferved, that the know- ff 
i] ledge of men it contains, appears to be rather gathered from books it 
4a than experience; and that, with regard ta compofition, it is care- ays 
; lefs, and abounds in provincial and Scottith idioms. It is probably met 
, a firft work ; and from the fpecimen it affords of the talents of its any 
Author, we fhould not be difpofed to think that he will ever attain ; H 
: to any great eminence in literature. He may amufe himfelf at the ’ and 
PB: foot of Parnaffus ; but to afcend the fteeps of the mountain mutt be * ie 
‘ the tafk of thofe on whom their benignant ftars have beftowed the * ull 
‘ rare gifts of true genius. St, | worl 
Art. 22. The Curate of Coventry: A Tale. By John Potter, , derk 
Author of the men! and Adventures of Arthur O’Bradley. rein 
. y2mo. 2 Vols. ¢s. fewed. Newbery. 1771. . bik 
¥ | The ceconomy of this piece has fome degree of merit. In other oo 
a | refpects it is unworthy of attention. Readers of the lower claffes i 
| may find fomething to pleafe them in it; but for thofe who have Yee 
} fenfibjtity, and who can diitinguith the ftrokes of genius, it will: as f 
) have fewer charms. st Rabbis 
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La w. , 
523. Cafes argued and determined in the High Court of Chan- 
“ary, in the Time of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, from the Year 
1746-7 to 1755. With Tables, Notes, and References. By Fran- 
cis Vefey, LL.D. Barrifter at Law. Folio. zVols. 31. 3s. 
Cadell. 1771. on * ape igs 
For our thoughts on the, atility of publications of this kind, and 
on the importance of the doctrine of precedents, in general; alfo on 
the judicial character of Lord Hardwicke, and the great credit of dis 
jecifions in particular ;—we refer to the article in which we gave an 
count of the fir + volume of Atkins’s Reports : fee Review, vol, 
lil. p. 107- 
onl of the cafes in this colleétion are the fame with thofe re. 
ported by Atkins, and they are not lefs judicioufly recited. There 
ge others, not to be found in the latter; and, on the whole, Dr. Vefey’s 
work will, we doubt not, prove very acceptable to thofe gentlemen 
for whofe ufe it was intended by the diligent and accurate Reporter. 


ReLtiGcrous and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art.24. 4n Effay on the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Addreffed to the Inhabitants of a populous Parifh near London. 


By a Layman, living in the faid Parifh. 1zmo. 2s. Robfon. 1771.’ 


The Writer of this little treatife appears to be a well-meaning 
worthy man, who wifhes to promote the welfare of his 2eighdours and 
friends, to whom he addreffes himfelf in a fhort preface; expref- 
fing the great concern it gives him to obferve * how much the facra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper is neglected, not only by the profane and 
ineligious, but by many, very many, honeft well difpofed Chrif- 
tans, who regularly attend the common fervice of the church, but 
commonly turn their backs on this ordinance, which he confi- 
dersas being the moft important and beneficial of all.” He fears 
that great part of what has been wrote upon the fubjeé is not ex- 
it: in fo clear and plain a manner as it ought, and therefore, 


avery good defign, he offers this Effay to the public. What he 
ays concerning it is, however, nearly the fame with what may be 


met with in other orthodox writers, and therefore will not require 
aby more particular notice here. 7 

His book concludes with two appendixes, one addreffed to: parents 

' ’ and others who have the care of youth, in which, among other 

ere he advifes that children. fhould not be brought to church 

| '| ull they dre fully inftru&ted in the nature of prayer and public 

Worlhip, and are capable of joining’ in it.with their hearts and un- 


|, derftandings, as well.as their mouths. The fecond appendix is ‘a 


friendly admonition to the Methodifts,’ exhorting and entreating 
them, as their principles correfpond with the articles of the efta- 
lithed church, not-to forfake its communion, or if they have for- 
faken it, to return without delay ; and this he particularly applies to 
Own parith, adding, ‘I am certain that the worthy man, who 
asfor fo many years had the care of this parifh, can give you no 


ee 


‘Ti Pia 2d and 3d volumes of Atkins’s Reports have been fince pub- 
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juft caufe of offence ; he preaches,true chriftianity—foun 
dofnien, and, what is.no lefs neceflary, found wm te ortioiee 
Art, 25. An Effay towards a Contraft between Quakerifeey 

Maethod:/m; wherein the Myftery of filent Meetings is confidered 
_ and explained: In an Addrefs to thofe of both Denominations 

By Johannes Catholicus. 8vo. 6d, Briftol printed, and: fold 
. by Johnfon. in London, : 

The Author enters upon his preface with faying, ‘ In. my nei 
baurhood, when the good houfewife wants fre in her elias 
takes a wifp of ftraw, and borrows fire from her neighbour's, and 
by and by, in. her own turn, becomes herfelf capable of lending a 
Nittle fire tothem. Andina fimilar fpiritual view, asI have } 
been. intimately converfant. with. Chriftians of. the two denominations 
in my title-page, I here. beg leave to offer fome hints, by an humble 
attention to which, I hope and believe they may become of mutual 
fervice,to each other.’ The honeft man’s fimile is but a fimple‘one, 
but his intention we fuppofe to be very good, and the refemblance 
which he traces between the people called Quakers, and the Band 
Societies, as they are here-termed, feems greater than would be at 
firftexpected. We thalkdifmifs the pamphlet with juft taking no- 
tice of ,fpme of the reafons afligned for filent meetings, after he has 
obferyed that, they agree with other Chriftians in an, efteem ‘for the 
miniftry.; the, firll reafon offered is an admirable one, and mut !be 
allowed fufficient ; it is this, ‘ the want of the proper: qualification 
to fpeak :’ to this is added, ‘ an un/andified heart ;’ farther, it is res 
marked,, ‘ Jf abfolute filence had;been incompatible with the ftate of 
the faints,in heaven, John the Divine had never told us, that when 
the. Lamb. of God had opened the feventh feal, there was filence in 
heaven for half an, hous, as he does in: the 8th of the Revelation,’ 
Befide thefe he .infifts on fome advantage which he fuppofes tovbe 
derived from this, flent thought. and mental prayer when allowed in 
public focieties, aswell as in private retirements: concerning all 
which every perfon muft be left to reafon, and determine as he thinks 


to be moft for his own improvement. Hi. 
Art..26. An. Atteflation to divine Truth. In which are poin 
qv the univerfal Love..of the Deity; the Difplay of his Wifdom; 
t 


e moft certain Truth and high Importance of the Ground of the 


- Myfiery of Nature and Grace opened in the Teutonic Theofopher; 
the Caufes of the great Corruption in the. World ; and the Defign’ * 
and Completion of our Exiftence. 4to. 18. 6d. Boards. | Pars 


ker, Brown, &c.. .1770. 
This traét appears to be the produétion of fome perfon whofe head’ 


is, confused and bewildered by myftical and rhapfodical notions-and’ | 


writings; for though many ferious and plain: reflections are here 
thrown.together, they:have all their foundation in a particular and 
whimfical:fyftem of divinity. _We cannot miftake what kind of rea- 
foners or Chriftians we are fallen among when we read that-* God, 
incomprehenfible in his abyffal nature inhabiting light inacceffible, | 


"in his triune manifeftation in nature and creature of divine fire; and 


light, and fpirit,. is the true life, and light-and power of divine love’ 
in. all intelligent. beings, and the. glory of the univerfe: and oy 
2 : i 
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by the Teutonic Theofopher is intended the. divinely illuminated 
jacob Behmen, and by that great light of the age, who fo judici-~ , ° 
sally and jutly recommended his principles, is meant Mr. Law.’ Yq, 
Art.27- A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Toplady, cccafianed by bis late 
to Mr. Wefley*. By Thomas Uliveseyrt zmo, 44d. Cabe, 
Mr. Olivers difclaims the ufe of that rough language with which, 
: mut be acknowledged, Mr. Toplady’s Letter too much abounds, 
or, in his own words, ‘ to embellifh almoft every page with fach 
wers as you, fays he, feem, peculiarly to admire :’ which /ame 
fowers are in this pamphlet twice collected together, and_pre- 
fented in one view for the entertainment of his readers. ‘J can- 
got, adds this Writer, prevail with myfelf to throw off all good. 
manners, and to'expofé that meafure of common fenfe I am pofleffed 
of, to. the contempt of every candid reader; much lefs to difclaim 
the meekniefs and gentlenefs of Chrif;’ and therefore, ‘I fhall not. 
end to treat you—according to your deferts.’ Yet this Writer is a 
pot always upon his guard; fo that, upon the whole, thefe cham, 
pions feem to be well matched.—But is it not fhameful that, inftead 
of being bufied in fome hioneft and ufeful occupation, any pérfons. | 
fould employ their pens in a manner, which, among fome kind ¥ 
of readers, may tend to expofe religion it felf to ridicule or negle& ! 
IsSCELLANEOUS. s09 i. 
Art, 28. The Trial of Farmer Carter’s Dog Porter, for Marder, 
Svo. 1s. Lowndes. 1771. itr 
Poor Porter, who, we are informed, .was the trufty cur of a farm 
in Effex, being charged with having killed a hare,' in the grounds: 
of a neighbouring juitice of the peace, was arbitrarily fentenced to 
the halter for the fame,. to the great injury and lofs of his matter, to 
whom he had been a moft ufeful and faithful fervant. In revenge of 
this cruelty, fome friend of the farmer, or of the-dog; has’ burlefqued® 
the proceedings of the profecutor and his aflociatesy whom he wattily 
filesan aflembly of ju/?-a/es. 
Art. 29. The Shipwreck and Adventures of Monf. Pierre Viaud. 
Tranflated from the French by Mrs. Griffith. 8Vo, 4s. fewedi 
Davies. 1771. 
We have here an affecting narrative of the moft dreadful: hard~ 
fips and fufferings which it is poflible to fuppofe ‘mankind capable 
offarviving. It is, indeed, fo fhocking a tale, that the hamanity 
of the Reader will be glad to take refuge in the hope that fome of 
its circumftances are too horrible to be true. In that hope, too, he: 
will be fomewhat encouraged and confirmed by the improbability of} 
certain of the faéts, and. the notorious impoffibility of others :—~as* 
where the relator (Mr. V. himfelf) mentions his meeting with tygers 
and Jiozs in the woods of North America, near the Britith fettlements 
at the Apalachians. 
We fee no reafon, however, to difpute the exiftence of fuch-a per= 
fon as Monf. Viaud, nor the reality of the fhipwreck, which forms 
the bafis of a work that feems to have been confiderably injured by 
















































* See Review, vol. xlii, p. 482. 
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embellifhment.; and we.are the more readily induced to believe tha 
the narrative has its foundation in fact, by the certificate annexed to 
it, which mentions the deplorable fituation wherein Mr. V. and an 

» £4 anhappy gentlewoman, his only furviving + companion, were found, 
This certificate is tenes ‘by Lieut. Swettenham, late command), 
officer at Fort St. Mark’s, who, we are aflured, is a man of too 
much charaéter to countenance an impofition on the public, 

' Art. 30: A’ Letter to the Governors of the College of New York 
refpeéting the Colleétion that was made in this Kingdom in 196, 
and 1763, for the Colleges of Philadelphia and New York, ‘Tg 

which are added, explanatory Notes ; and an Appendix, @ontaip. 


and the Author. By Sir James Jay, Knt. M.D. 8vo, jg, 

Kearfley, &c, 1771. 9” | 
‘ We are here informed, that, while Dr. Jay wat in: New York, 
and intending to come to England, a propofal was made to him for 
undertaking a collection in this Kingdom. for the benefit of the col. 
lege in that place; to which propofal he gave his confent; that, 
for a year and an half-after his arrival in England, the greatett har. 
mony fubfifted between the governors and himfelf; that he ftrenu- 
oufly endeavoured to accomplith the bufinefs ; that they approved his 
conduét, afid repeatedly thanked him for his kind and faithful fer- 
-yicts. But, in shis ftate of things, they drew, it is faid, fora larger 
fum than he had authorized them to do, or that then was in hand,’ 
even when the bills arrived ; various fretexts, it is added, were af- 
\ figned for drawing thofe bills ;-but the real ground of the proceed. 
ing, Dr. Jay now tells the public, he ‘ difcovered to be an infinua- 
tion, clandeftinely tranfmitted to them by Mr. Alderman Trecothick 
of London, implying that the money was zot /afe in my hands.’ Such, 
a) we are told, was the rife of the difference between the governors and 
Dr. Jay. The Dr. farther recites, that ‘ they attempted: to juftify 
one injury by committing another, and then endeavoured to‘ make 
good the whole by enforcing it with violence.’ Their bills, it is 
added, were at length protefted, and immediately after a power of 
; attorney fent to Mr. Trecothick to fettle with Dr. Jay, ‘ under a po- 
fitive inftrution to inf? on his frf paying for the protetted bills as 
a preliminary to the fettlement.’ Dr. Jay informs us, that he offered 
to refer the affair ‘ to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, or to any two 
or three gentlemen his Grace fhould name, or Mr. Trecothick 
would appoint, nay even to Mr. Trecothick sim/elf, to fettle all mate 
ters between him and the governors.’ ‘ This offer, fays he, was ree 
fufed, and a bill in Chancery was filed againft mes It is now above 
f} four years fincé the {uit was commenced ; and although I replied to 





difpatch, the governors have not yet taken a /ingle ftep to bring tt 
to a conclufion.’ 
7 + Except a youth, the fon of this gentlewoman, who was left, im 
i) a‘dying condition, on a neighbouring defert ifland ; where his body 
} 








is faid to have been afterwards fought for, and found in a ftate of 
putrefa&ion ; and yet he recovered ! 


Upom 


Gng the Letters which paffed between Mr. Alderman Trecothick’ ° 


i , their bill, and carried on the proceedings on my fide with the greateft ” 
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- Ypon this tate of the cafe the Ltcter, which employs the greater 
‘of the pamphlet, is founded. The Writer prefies the governors 
ere dite ‘thei oceedings, and offers fome farther obiervations 


e the fubject. We cannot make ourfelves parties in the difpute, or 


nd to enter into the merits of the affair: one reflection, — 


ver, is almoft unavoidable,—that the inhabitants of Great 
‘ain have, on feveral occafions, with great cheerfulnefs and ge- 
gerofity, contributed to the afliftance of our brethren in the American 
plantations 5 but fhould it appear that fome of the monies thus 
raifed, are at any time mifapplied, or fquandered in expenfive dif- 
‘ates and litigations, this will certainly cool, and juftly check, that 
Fi erality which might be hoped for on future emergencies. le 
Art. 31. 4 Letter to Sir Robert Ladbroke, Knt. fenior Alderman, 
and one of the Reprefentatives of the City of London: With* an 
Attempt to thew the good Effects which may reafonably be ex- 
ed from the Confinement of Criminals in feparate Apartments. 
§vo, 1s..6d., Rivington. (1771. w io « 
“Jn this judicious pamphlet the danger which refults to the health 
and the morals of criminals from their intercourfe in gaols, is fully 
infited upon ; and a method is pape. the execution of which, while 
i¢would tend confiderably to preferve them from diftempers, would 
recover many of them to induftry and to fociety. When {chemes of 
general utility are fuggefted by the public fpirit of individuals, it is 
the duty of the legiflature to attent do them. _- §t. 
Ast. 32. 4 Practical Englifhb Grammar, for the Ufe of Schools 
and private Gentlemen and Ladies; with Exercifes of falfe Or- 
thography and Syntax at large. By the Rev. Mr. Hodgfon, Ma- 
fter of the Grammar School in Southampton. 12zmo. 2s. Law. 
1771. ~ 
This Grammar may be of confiderable ufe to young beginners, in 
their ftudy of the Englith language, What chiefly diftinguithes it 
fom other ‘productions of the fame kind is, thaty as the title im- 
parts, it contains great variety of exercifes on orthography, and 
large collections of examples of falfe fyntax. ° 
Art. 33. New=market ; or, an Effay on the Turf. Very proper 
to be had in all Pockets at the next Meeting. Small 8vo. 2 Vols. 
ss fewed. - Baldwin, &c. 17716 om 
e extravagant attachment of our people of fafhion to the diver. 
fon of the horfe-courfe, the corruption of this ancient e of pa- 
fime, by debafing it into an infamous fyftem of modern’ gaming, 
and the contamination of the manners of our young men of birth 





and fortune, by their intimacy with jockeys, grooms, and fharpers, 


~altogether furnifh a juft and ample fubje¢t for fatire. 

Such‘a fatire is here attempted, by a Writer poffeffed of no incon- 
fiderable talents ; but, we fear, his work will fail of producing the 
full effe& that might be hoped from fuch abilities, exerted in fo 


laudable an undertaking; for, if we are not miftaken, he has not’ / 





* Une would fufpect that there were here both a /etter and an at- 
tempt; but the latter is included in the former. Inftead of with, the 
Author fhould have {aid deing or containing. 

been 








; be 
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been altogether happy in the manner Whith he fas adopted. © Wrnctz 
he hax cheed at Swift’s ironical ftraih of mock ati yc. hit — 
fallen into the ‘rambling incohéréence alfected by the imitators of 
Sterne: which, if not fupported with native and inceffant humour 
or relieved‘by feafonable ftrokes of genuine pathos, will tire inflead 
of captivating the Reader’s attention. The Author, however, feems 
rather ubwilling to be nambered among the difciples of Sterne, ft 
ferting the preference due to the witty Dean as. a model ; and dif, 
claiming, particularly, the impurities which are, indeed, the dit 
race of the jocular and unfcrupulous Prebendary. 

ith refpeét to the plan of this fatirical work, the general idea of 
Seis; that of a parallel between the New-market meetings and the pe- 
riodical affemblies of the ancient Greeks, at the celebrations of the 
Olympic games. Among other objects of his feverity; he “has not 
overlooked the cruel, anmanly /port of cock-fighting ; for his juft re. 
prehenfion of which, he deferves the thanks of every lover of hu. 
mdnity. © “of 
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bis , SERMOW.S. iG ed 
I, The improved Chriftian’s Courage and Comfort in Affidion and 
Death; thtough the gracious Prefence and Influence of bis heavenly Sheps 
bved—Occafioned by the Death of Mrs. Sarah Jeffery, Relic of Mri 
Richard Jeffery; of Mount Sion.—Preached alfo at Lewes in.Suffexy 
on the Death of Mifs Asin Johnfton, Daughter of the Rev. Mr: Ebe- 
Dene Johnfton, Minifier there: By William Johnfton, M.A. 64; 
ohnofton,. . .. mpdiuc]e | su 1 | x ish 
/ Il. Before the Sons of the Clergy, at their Anniverfary Meeting, 
at St. Paul’s;"May 17, 1770.’ By Peter Whalley, LL: B. 6d. Ri- 
vington. ._ , tod ose | it stad 
Ill. Before the,Governots of the Lying-in Charity, for delivering 





«> The remainder of the fingle Sermons in our next. 
o f erie ot ¢ be Om te lener wry Tf) % » r' . ean @e = 
oot Mr, ‘Smith's Sermon at Bury, in 1766, came to hand this 
Month; but is out of Time for particular Notice, 
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Error of the Prefs in our Jaft Month’s Review ; viz. 


P. 334, in the account of Tbe Difeuife, a Novel, for * intimately 
unacquainted,’’ redd intimately acquainted. 





